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How fresh 


is your skin? 


time to use Yardley Skin Food! Let the smooth, rich cream work while 
you sleep ; or-while you bathe and do your morning exercises. Soon 
you'll find yourskin growing clearer, smoother, more youthfully supple. 
But don't forget that it’s regular, day-by-day care that brings results, 


treatment in the Yardley Beauty Salon at 33 Old Bond Street London W.1. 


YARDLEY 


























Made by ABDULLA for those 
who prefer the American style of blend 


Such a pity to let neglect leave its tell-tale mark when it takes so little 


not fits and starts! Remember, an excellent tonic for your skin is expert | 
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GIVE HER A 


UL 
Hower 











This year show your- 
self a really thoughtful husband 
and choose the gift she would 
choose for herself —a Hoover 
Cleaner. It will save her hours of 
weary drudgery every week and 
enable her to keep the home 
beautifully clean just as she al- 
ways wants it. But be sure you 
choose a Hoover — because she 
knows it’s the best. 

There is a model for every size 
| and type of home. Prices from 
| £10.10.0 to £21 (plus purchase 
tax). To ensure early delivery, 
see your Authorised Dealer now. 


HOOVER 


as it sweeps... as it cleans 


| 











Everyone has 
someone worth 


saving for! 


INVEST IN NATIONAL SAVINGS 


| Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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we thatt have 


MOUSSEG 





ASK AT THE BAR FOR A BABY MOUSSEC 


—— 


Spal 


(One Champagne Glass) 
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Can French 


Mustard 
e English ? 


Why not? Spanish onions grow in English gardens. Swiss 
rolls don’t come from Switzerland. “ French” mustard simply 
means mustard mixed to a smooth, creamy consistency with 
vinegar and aromatic spices. 

Just as they make the finest English Mustard, so Colman’s make 
the most piquant, delicious French Mustard too—because ‘they 
use the world’s best mustard seed. 

Try Colman’s French Mustard. You can get it at all good 
stores and restaurants. It is wonderfully appetising. 
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COLMAN’S French MUSTARD 





tit 





Ryvita and 


Marmalade 








It’s a godsend after a hard day’s work, and it saves endless ‘‘sink-work ! 
Busy women everywhere find the ‘Prestige’ Pressure Cooker a boon. 
Meals are cooked in a fraction of the ordinary time and they’re more 
delicious, too! You save on washing-up as well, for you can bring your 
meal straight from stove to table— the ‘Prestige’ Pressure Cooker is 
supplied with an extra cover which instantly converts the cooker into a 
The ‘Prestige’ is suitable for any type of stove. 


smart serving dish. 


Obtainable from leading Stores and Ironmongers. 
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| COMPARE THESE COOKING TIMES! | 
Prestige Pressure | Ordinary | 

‘ooker | Saucepan 

| TomatoSoup | Smins,; 50 mins 

| Irish Stew 12 mins. | 1 hour 

| Stewed Pears | 6 mins, | 14-2 hours 

| Potatoes (halved) | 8 mins, | 35 mins. 











‘Hostess’ Model (as tilustrated), complete 
with table serving cover, cooking rack, a 
measuring cup and instruction and recipe Pi 

hook. Price 72/6. Also ‘ Cook's’ oH 
Model with saucepan handle, without 

serving cover. Price 69/6. 


save time .. save fuel... save flavour 


























DRY FLY 
SHERRY 














DRY FLY SHERRY is now 
available in larger quantity. A 
glass of this lovely sherry is a 
gtacious welcome to your guests. 
From your own wine merchant 
or direct from :— 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & Co. Ltd. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.I. 




















schweppervescence | 
lasts the whole drink through 


New York Agents: 
Greig, Lawrence & Hoyt, Ltd. | ft 
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MADE IN FIVE SIZES 


Ri 


Lon Garcia 
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QUEEN ANNE 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


RARE 
IN QUALITY 


EXQUISITE 
IN STYLE 












8y Appointment 
Wine & Spirit Merchants 
to H.M, The King 


HILL THOMSON & 
co. LTD, 
EDINBURCH 


Holders of Royal 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 


HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD. 


EDINBURGH eet. 1793 








Be not like Theophilus Thickle- 
bone ... who thrust three 
thousand thistles through the 
thick of his thumb. 

Protect your hands with 





Rey 
GARDEN GLOVES 


4/11 per pa air from all Ironmongers and Stores 
or direct 5/2 post free (state size). 


_TEDSON, THORNLEY & co., ROCHDALE 








HOWARDS ASPIRIN 





SN 








THOMAS KERFOOT & COATD BARDSLEY.LANCS * 


es 
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PLAN 


YOUR 


WINTER SPORTS /. 





FNIoy nine carefree days amidst glistening snow and 

tanning sunshine for less than £50, retaining £20 of 
the foreign currency allowance for pleasure spending. 
Special concession air fares now allow you to fly in arm- 


chair comfort by SAS 4-engined Skymasters. Remember 
the inclusive cost covers all travel expenses and full 
meals at first-class hotels. Ask your usual travel agent 
for folder giving full details. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 


SAS = 


SAS, 185, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
SAS, Prestwick, Ayrshire, Scotland. 


REGent 6777 





Revolutionary new models 
— Morris Oxford (13.5 
h.p.), Morris Minor 
(8 h.p.), Morris Six (21 h.p.) 
— the finest cars Morris ever 
built. Luxury; economy; outstand- 
ing performance, and refinements such 
as independent front wheel springing, 


"7; ~p 


seating within wheelbase, exceptional luggage 


accommodation. Priority given to export orders. 







— i 
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’ 
wurtiti) 
1 
The New Morris Minor 
Morris Motors Lid., Cowley, Oxford. Overseas Business ; Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford, & 41 Piccadilly, W.! 
49s 














Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 
202 Piccadilly London W.1 


‘Did you _— 






Look your best in one of 
Simpson’s ready-to-wear, 
double-breasted dinner 
suits. Flawlessly tailored 
in finest quality Barathea. 
An excellent choice of all 
evening accessories is 


also available. 


\ 
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that those huge excavators 
use SHELL OIL, too?” 


OR machines that have to 
do really tough, wearing 
jobs, Shell Oil is specified. That’s 
why the 400 h.p. excavators on 
Britain’s open-cast coal work- 
ings are lubricated with Shell. 
Over two-thirds of the lubri- 
cating oil produced in Britain 
comes from the Shell refineries, 


SHELL} LEADERSHIP 
Wily 





and the Shell Thornton Research 
Centre in Cheshire is among the 
best equipped in the world. 
Shell Oil means longer life and 
smoother performance for your 
car, too. Your dealer will help 
you on all maintenance and 
lubrication problems—visit him 
frequently. 


IN LUBRICATION 





... but love 


won't kill 


germs 


Sterilize 


that 







Protect your baby from the germs of 


sodium hypochlorite and a powerful 


quick, sure, saves risk of breakage by 
boiling, and leaves no taint or odour. 





gastro-enteritis (sickness and diarrhoea), 
often traceable to imperfectly sterilized 
feeding bottles. This disease kills over three 
thousand children a year. Even though a 
bottle looks clean, you cannot be sure it is 
not infected. Milton is stabilised electrolytic 


sterilizer. Sterilization with Milton is simple, 


Ask your chemist for Milton Baby’s Bottle 
Routine Instruction Leaflet or write to 


feeding 


bottle 








Milton Antiseptic Ltd., Dept. 26, 
10-12 Brewery Road, London, N.7 


wih Milton 








AGA MEAT LTO 
APPOINTMEN: 
SUPPLIERS OF AGA COOKERS 
1O HM. THE KING 











and this cooker saves 
it soon pays 


Such bliss comes to the home — 
after an Aga arrives! No wonder 
many owners never forget the dealer 
who put in their Aga — but greet 
him always with heart-felt gratitude ! 


The beautiful Aga makes life so 
different ! Burning night and day, it 
is always ready to cook for you — 
perfectly, almost automatically. You 
simply refuel it morning and night. 
No fires to light. A damp cloth wipes 
it clean. And you can have an Aga 
that will also give you really hot 
water in the bathroom or kitchen — 
right round the clock ! 


Yet its luxurious comfort is not 
really costly. The guaranteed maxi- 
mum yearly fuel consumption is so 
low that your saving on fuel soon 
covers the cost of your Aga. Its 
quality is the same as in 1938 — and 
there is no purchase tax. The Aga 
is indeed a splendid investment ! 


For full details about the Aga, write to: 


its SEVENTH HEAVEN 
living witthan AGA 


Keyl Trule Mark 





so much on fuel 
its cost! 








‘THIS is the Aga Model E 
Cooker for the larger house- 
hold. Its guaranteed maximum 
fuel consumption per year is 
3 tons using coke, anthracite or 


**Phurnacite ”. Other models 

are available and deliveries are 

now quicker. 

Domestic models from £85 to 

£115. Hire purchase terms 
available. 











Aga Heat Ltd., 20 Orchard House, Orchard St., London, W.! 


(Proprietors ; ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD.) 
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Solitaire Shoe Polish De Luxe gives shoes a four-fold 
beauty treatment—cleanses dirt from the pores— 
preserves and nourishes—waterproofs—and 
polishes with a long-lasting, brilliant shine. Makes 
new shoes last for years—old ones shine like new. 
In all fashionable shades for all 
price 1/- per bottle or jar. 


SOLITAIRE 
SHQE POLISH 


In case of difficulty write for the name 
of nearest stockist to: 


FURMOTO CHEMICAL CO. LTD., 
1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9. 


leathers 


; a 
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SHOE CREAM 
JES 


UNIVERSAL 


= 


0 






SHOE POLISH 








Punc 





FOR SUEDE SHOES use SOLITAIRE SUEDE CLEANER 
Cleans in a moment — revives the colour. 














Their friends’ good wishes may bring them Wealth, 
But Allinson Bread will bring them Health, 


FOR REAL HEALTH 
EAT con Breas 


YOULL LOVE IT! 


WHOLEWHEAT STONEGROUND 











Wor 


shai 


cou 
fore 
you 
raw 
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By Appointment 
Table Salt Manufacturerr 





Sl, 


In the bars of all the leading West End Hotels 


otrix. Vermouth 


SWEET I1/- - DRY 12/6 
Vine Products Ltd., Kingston, Surrey 

















Moxfoir 
TOFFEES AND 
CHOCOLATES 


HERE are no restrictions on 
“travel ” for these lovely lamb’s 







woo! Blankets, in their gay pastel 
shades. 
They are welcome in every 








country in the world —and the 
foreign currencies they earn bring 
you Meat, Wheat, Butter and the 
raw materials for emp!oyment. 


|| Micer! Daintier! 
More delicious 


mMODERNA ie ets than ever ! 


Blankets for Modern Homes ] 
To-day earning dollars. 


Soon, we hope, they will be 
‘‘veleased”’ for you at Home. 
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A few of our utility garments, new look length wi’ ouble ripple back, 
price £371430d, are being specially reserved for Punch readers. “4 Nir 5 
Write or call immediately. Y Fain assontme’ 


Thomas Ratcliffe & Co., Ltd.. 7 S hi ; 
Mytholmroyd, Yorks. he heeps in Shop 


435/7, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1! 


ask FOR MAYF arp 
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°F Quait 
OUR CRAFTSMEN are proud to put the Slumberland label 
on mattresses they make. When buying a Slumberland 
mattress be sure the Slumberland label is sewn on the cover. 


jumnberj, nd 
A 











Issued by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers War Time Alliance to remind you 
that although biscuits are still scarce, they remain the most compact energy food. 
CvS-208 
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the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 


§ 
a 
RAINCOATS 


VALSTAR LTO: SALFORD 6-LANCS 
aso at 314 Regent Street London wi 
PANUFACTURERS «(OF 1G «CRADLE «WEATHER WEAR 

















































RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


There is something about the 
fragrance of Rattray’s 7 Reserve 
that brings a rare contentment. 
Seven delicately blended tobaccos 
combine their rich maturity in a 
mixture whose pleasing aroma 
never palls; it was in fact ex- 
pressly blended for those who 
smoke throughout the day. 


A customer writes from Wantage, 
Berks. : 


* ....during some 15 years I have 

found both your tobacco and your 
service unexcelled. Please accept 
my congratulations.” 


Obtainable on!v 
from 4, 
(h. 


TOBACCO BLENDER 
Perth, Scotland 
Price 76/- per Ib., Post Paid 
Send 19/- for sample ;-ib. 

tin. Post Free. 








Your Hair Brush 
. rebristled a 


I specialise in replacing bristles in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 


JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirrcr Manufacturer, 
(Dept. L.), 
8 4 St. Paul's Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 J 


RENT YOUR 
RADIO 


®PROMPT DELIVERY 
®FREE VALVES 
®FREE SERVICE, etc. 


A Small Rental covers everything ! 


*§ COUPON eeessessseeseccceses 

: To RADIO RENTALS LTD. 
92 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.! 
Please send full details of your Service— 


Rentals from 1/9 to 4/- per weck— 
reducing after six months, A.l 




















| Every Orlik pipe is an individual work of art in 





hae That is the result of wearing a 
~” Linia belt! This scientific method of 
control not only improves a man’s figure but 
makes him feel a great deal fitter too. Why not 
investigate this sensible, inconspicuous garment? 
There are Linia Shorts too. Free booklet on the Linia 
Method from Dept. 32 at our Regent Street address. i 


LINIA BELTS : 


Sold only by J. ROUSSEL Ltd. \a4) sa 


177 Regent St., London W1 Phone Reg 7570 3 Old Jewry, London EC2 Phone Met 0609 
and at Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow 















— 


DRY FEET 
this winter 


Designed for comfort 
Welded seams for strength 


Wellingtons 


} 
} 


| THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO., LTD., EDINBURGH, LONDON & BRANCHES 








al shrewd Judges smoke 








BRIAR PIPES 





the choice of the briar, in its weight and shape. 
To possess one, is to enjoy the constant satis- 
faction ot owning the finest of its kind, 
Also Orlik Lighters, Pouciies & Leather Cigarette Cases 
L. ORLIK LTD., 
17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1. 
Established 1899 
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BETWEEN 
SMOKES 


FOX'S , 


MINTS 





| LASTING 

|f} SOOTHING - REFRESHING 
| 
| 





BRONCHITIS 


. Potter's 
gives © 
quick 
relief 


You cannot afford 
to be away from 
work these days 
through illness, 
when there is so. 
much to be done. 
Keep a tin of 
**Potter’s” handy. 
It is the house- 
hold remedy, 
unequalled for Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Hay Fever, Whooping Cough, 
Croup and all bronchial troubles. 










ASTHMA REMEDY 


Supplied by all Chemists, Herbalists and 
Stores at 2/5 including Purchase Tax. 





si 
when you buy your 


BINOCULARS 


from Wallace Heaton Ltd. 


ROSS “‘Steptron’’8x30 - - - £32.19.10 
KERSHAW “Monarch’’ 10x40 - £31. 0.0 
WRAY “‘Raylite’8x30 - - - £22.10.10 
BARR & STROUD “‘C.F:31°°7x 50 £43.11. 3 
All the above are centre focusing. 
All prices include Leather Case. 
Send now for new catalogue, 3d. gost free. 


LET US OVERHAUL, RE-FINISH, & COAT 
THE LENSES OF YOUR PRESENT GLASSES 








WALLACE HEATON, LTD. 


127. NEW BOND STREET, W.1. May. 751 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 





MADE STRICTLY AS LAID DOWN IN 
BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION 
NO. 990: 1945: DELIVERED WITHIN A 
WEEK OR TWO BY ROAD DIRECT 





[Rasen 














THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE ENGLAND 


TO SITE. 
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Only half of a motor car tyre is rubber— 
the rest consists of chemicals fibres and wire 
Of the many different chemicals used in the rubber industry, 
among the most important is a group known as accelerators, 
necessary for the correct vulcanisation of rubber articles. 






MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 
nA 








Monsanto are the largest manufac- 
turers of rubber accelerators in 
the world. 


SERVING INDUSTRY .. . 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





sy : Z . 
CAMUS 
‘LAGRANDE MARQUE” 

COGNAC 


Sole Agents for Great Britain & Eire—-CARTAUX (LONDON) LTD., 44 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2. 








PORTS 





isa het 
RR tow 





You'll be glad you got 


GILBEY'S 


AND SHERRIES 











x 
A MX—e— A 
GREAT BRITAIN CANADA 
USA 
MIDDLE EAST EAST AFRICA 
> WEST AFRICA > 
Le 
SOUTH AFRICA CEYLON 
PAKISTAN: INDIA 
Ls L—&—> 
AUSTRALIA FAR EAST 
NEW ZEALAND 


2 





IT’S A SMALL WORLD BY SPEEDBIRD 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS, 
SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 





AMONG THE PRINCELY PLEASURES... 





Broad oaks shadowing the velvet turf, stoop of falcon on heron and crane 
and waterfowl . . . the thrill of the chase across the glades of leafy Warwick- 
shire. And in the distance, the magnificence and grandeur of princely 
Kenilworth . . . 





a name for today of supreme and classic quality. 


entlworth 


. . « one of the classic names in 


CIGARETTES 
Made with Mellow Golden Virginia Leaf 


BY COPE’S OF LIVERPOOL 





3/7 for 20 
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are more easily recognised 


| Good clothes for men 
| 
| than described 





OF REGENT STREET 


AUSTIN REED 


LONDON & PRINCIPAL CITIES LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 














i ER 359-96 THE ERASMIC CO. LTD. 
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Charivaria 


EXTENDED hours for the Trafalgar Square fountains are 
announced. On Wednesdays and Saturdays dehydration 
does not set in until 11 P.M. 


° ° 


During an interview a City policeman declared that 
London fogs were not so thick as they used to be and did 
not last so long. This is simply going to make it all the 

more degrading to get lost 
in a utility one. 





1 = (4) 714 
"| Be. ° ° 
| o0 ans 
rar “ Beat egg whites till stiff.” 


“Daily Telegraph.” 
Then rub in the embroca- 
tion. 





o o 


A housewife recalls buy- 
ing match-boxes from a 
man at the door and get- 
ting short measure because 
he confused her by talking 
so much. About nineteen 
to the two dozen, she 
estimates. 


° ° 


_ aeael No 





a" 


The control of building materials order is being cancelled. 
This will increase the available supply of officials. 


° °o 


To keep the edge on safety-razor blades, they should, 
we are told, be left lying north and south. This ensures 
that only one edge goes west. 


° ° 


A party of six ex-servicemen, who emigrated to New 
Zealand last month, announced that they would pay a visit 
to the Mother Country every five years just to keep in 
touch with old friends. We trust their post-war credits 
will appreciate this personal touch. 
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A recent fuel cut began several minutes before the official 
economy warning was broadcast. Many people dialled 
TIM to find out exactly how slow their radio sets were. 


2] °o 


A visitor to the Motor Show says he was surprised to 
find that many of the new cars were not for delivery until 
1954. Apparently he failed to notice that they were fitted 


with ash-trays. 
Ma HA @ TE 


° ° 


“CouNTER OFFER 
Shop Assistants Accept It” 
“Evening News.” 


/ 


Naturally ; they know what’s | Cre LY { 
underneath. . 

° ° 
Zoo ravens are being 


taught to talk. A reader 
observes that they ought to 
have plenty to croak about. 


° ° 





Umbrellas are among the 
subsidiary manufactures of a> 
one big steel company 
scheduled for nationaliza- 
tion. This will pave the way for a link-up with British 
Railways’ Lost Property Department. 





° ° 


“Happy comfortable home offered at very low rent to officer’s 
wife, in exchange for supervising business woman’s household; 
accommodation for husband on leaves.”—Advt. in “The Times.” 
Garden or tea? 

s ° ° 


The request, made by nervous householders, that a 
policeman should be in attendance during the burning of 
a huge bonfire on the village green, was turned down. 
Sparing a Copper for the Guy is evidently a thing of the past. 
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The Tennessee Walking Horse 


HE people who warn us about 

the responsibility of the Press 

are always thinking of political 
responsibility and generally envisage a 
conclave of newspaper lords conspiring 
to eject a constitutional government 
and instal a petty tyrant. 

Very odd ideas enter the heads of 
newspaper lords on frequent occasions, 
but, fortunately for the human race, 
the same idea rarely enters the head of 
more than one lord at a time. Never- 
theless the well-being of that portion of 
the public that can read is endangered 
not by newspapers alone but by all 
forms of printed matter. The danger is 
not a political one at all. It arises from 
the editorial predilection for printing 
all sorts of curious information, simply 
because it is curious. The appalling 
effects that this kind of irresponsibility 
can have upon the human mind is well 
illustrated by what happened to Alfred 
Honeyman when he read about the 
Tennessee Walking Horse. 

This Mr. Honeyman was a very 
ordinary sort of man who knew nothing 
about horses at all. For many years 
he was the accountant for a firm of 
pickle manufacturers, but when the 
war came he felt that he would like 
to do something more useful, so he 
left the pickle firm and became the 
accountant for a firm that manu- 
factured potted meat. Horses were by 
no means regarded as raw material by 
this new firm, not even as a war-time 
substitute, and I doubt if Mr. Honey- 
man had given the noblest of quad- 
rupeds five seconds’ thought during 
the whole of his life, save perhaps a few 
seconds in a remote sort of way on 
Derby Day. 

Mr. Honeyman’s wife had a sister 
whose husband was vaguely interested 
in America. He subscribed to a number 
of American magazines, and every 
now and then a bundle of these 
(some of them very ancient) would 
arrive at the Honeyman home. Mr. 
Honeyman was as little interested in 
magazines as he was in horses, but 
one evening he picked up a copy of 
life, dated October 20th 1941, and 
read about the Tennessee Walking 
Horse. 

The article that Mr. Honeyman read 
was by no means vicious. It was, at 
first glance, so harmless that a Child 
Welfare worker would have had no 
hesitation in giving it to one of his 
charges. It merely presented a few 
curious and interesting facts about 
a breed of horses called Tennessee 
Walking Horses. The most curious fact 
about these horses was that they take 


a much longer stride with their hind 
feet than they do with their front feet. 

At first Mr. Honeyman felt no ill 
effect from his perusal of this article. 
He went to bed early and slept well. 
But the next day, when he was sitting 
in his office and working out some 
figures in connection with a new brand 
of potted meat, he discovered that he 
could not help thinking about the 
Tennessee Walking Horse. 

Mr. Honeyman was a methodical 
sort of man. As soon as he found him- 
self thinking about the Tennessee 
Walking Horse when he should have 
been thinking about the cost per jar 
of potted meat he pushed his figures 
away from him and analysed the 
situation. He soon perceived that he 
was thinking about this horse because 
he did not understand why, when the 
horse’s hind feet took a longer stride 
than its front feet, they didn’t catch up 
with them and telescope the unfor- 
tunate animal. Then, having reduced 
this puzzle to its simplest terms, Mr. 
Honeyman proceeded to solve it by 
deciding that although the horse’s hind 
feet took a longer stride, its front feet 
moved at a greater speed. With a 
smile of satisfaction Mr. Honeyman 
returned to his potted meat. 

Had Mr. Honeyman left the matter 
at this, or had his wife put the copy of 
Life out for salvage at this point, all 
would have been well. But neither 
of these things happened. When 
Mr. Honeyman reached home that 
evening, the fatal magazine was lying 
conveniently near his chair, so he 
picked it up and had another look at 
the article to see how right he had 
been. And unfortunately he dis- 
covered that he had not been right at 
all. For the Tennessee Walking Horse 
walks with “a diagonally opposed flat- 
footed movement.” 

From the moment he read these 
words Mr. Honeyman was lost. He 
has been living with a Tennessee 
Walking Horse ever since. He used to 
let it walk about his office, so that he 
could observe its gait, until his potted 
meat figures got into a fearful muddle. 
He started waking up at all sorts of 
times in the middle of the night, 
trying to catch it with its hind feet in 
front of its forefeet. He covered all his 
table-cloths, his counterpanes and 
his wallpaper with drawings of the 
Tennessee Walking Horse, and his 
habit of staring into space for nine- 
tenths of the day and most of the night 
so alarmed Mrs. Honeyman that she 
sent for the doctor. 

Mr. Honeyman’s doctor could make 
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nothing of the Tennessee Walking 
Horse, but after three visits he got into 
the habit of coming all day to sit with 
Mr. Honeyman to see if they could 
work it out between them. The 
doctor’s wife was very distressed about 
this, but Mrs. Honeyman told her not 
to worry, and advised her to hire a 
locum. In the end Mrs. Honeyman 
went to live with the doctor’s wife, but 
neither Mr. Honeyman nor the doctor 
noticed that she had gone. 

As far as I know they are still 
sitting there in Mr. Honeyman’s house, 
trying to discover how it is that the 
Tennessee Walking Horse can walk 
at all. 

° ° 


Lxttxr 


“ Highcroft,” 27 Park Road, 
Langton Minor, Cornwall 
19/10/1948 


IR,—I am growing irrationally 
~ angry at a habit which should, in 

my submission, alarm all right- 
thinking critics. 

My allusion is to a form of journal- 
istic contribution which has but a 
solitary claim to distinction, viz., that 
its typist-author was composing it 
although a vital part of his old faithful 
was not functioning or was missing. 
An illustration may possibly show most 
vividly what I am criticizing: 

“Thx troublx, dxar rxadxrs, with 
this othxrwisx dxlightful old typx- 
writxr which I pickxd up in Xssxn 
during my sxrvicx with thx Armxd 
Forexs in Gxrmany is that onx kxy is 
missing. Nxvxrthxlxss, I strugglx 
along and it’s wondxrful how onx gxts 
usxd to it, isn’t it?” 

And so on, ad (almost) infinitum. 

Sir, it is obvious to all that I too 
am having to fight against a similar 
handicap and, having said what I want 
to say without calling in aid that 
highly important symbol, I trust that 
you will join my campaign against 
contributors who show such a paucity 
of inspiration. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
JOURNALIST. 


° ° 


“ Left in politics, Peggy is conservative in 
dress. Her taste lies in smart two-piece 
suits high-lighted with pretty blouses. 

She favours dark colours and seems par- 
ticularly attached to wine.”—Scottish paper. 


Why bring that up? 
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“Take these coupons round to the Fire Brigade—they’re waiting for them.” 


Still More Relations 


to the relations between neighbour and neighbour, if 
only because that is what the first part of this article 
is about. “Neighbour,” as anyone who has typed it three 
times in two lines will realize as never before, is a very 
old word meaning that even in Anglo-Saxon days people 
lived next door to each other. The fact that we have only 
to think of an Anglo-Saxon neighbour to see someone 
coming out of a daub and wattle hut, wearing a queer round 
leather cap and carrying something meant for some nearby 
hut, is a muddled tribute to the salt, flour, slices of mar- 
garine and hacksaws that my readers have at odd times 
got out of their own neighbours by looking justifiably 
worried and explaining the extraordinary set of circum- 
stances Fate has seen fit to land them in. Those who have 
carried away their margarine on a neighbour’s plate will, 
by the way, have been struck by what may be described, 
perhaps rather over-eagerly, as the otherness of other 
people’s plates; this has little to do with either neigh- 
bours or plates, it is just one of the smaller universal 
experiences. 
There is a tradition that townspeople, particularly those 
who live in flats, do not know their neighbours as do those 


| SHOULD like my readers to turn their attention now 


who live in the country; but the situation is perhaps 
exaggerated and certainly does not do justice to how flat- 
dwellers feel when a neighbour who is technically a stranger 
wishes them good morning, or tells them what the weather 
is like (by “or” I mean “and”’), or points out that they are 
carrying a lot of shopping. Humility, keenness, flattery, 
a sense of having been spoken to by someone famous— 
none of these is quite the right definition, but my readers 
will have got the idea. Psychologists say that humanity 
is being more sensible than it realizes, for neighbours about 
whom nothing more is known than their names, their jobs, 
the size of their families and the pitch of their telephone- 
bell may be compared with the famous in being as much 
and as little a part of life. 

I must say a word about the effect of neighbours’ 
laundry-baskets on those reading them. The automatic 
assumption by the patron of one laundry that the patron 
of another has made a better choice is one of the reasons 
why psychologists think human nature to be what it is. 
The fervour with which people recommend a new neighbour 
to try their own laundry is another. The only other 
thing I have to say about stranger-neighbours is that they 
are often indirectly responsible for one of life’s social 
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elephant-traps—the suspicion that we are calling someone 
by entirely the wrong name. 

I do not think I need say much about friendly neighbours, 
except to mention the distinction between neighbours who 
are friends and friends who are neighbours, and to note 
that the first category can meet in a shop with no more 
than ordinary surprise, while the second can almost break 
a small shop up with reciprocal amazement. 


M* readers might like to be told something about their 
relations with the wireless, or rather with one well- 
established branch of it—those weekly programmes which 
consist of people being funny and someone singing a song 
in the middle. There are several of these programmes, 
which gives those who like all of them many happy evenings, 
with a wonderful Sunday afternoon, and those who like 
only one or two a fine chance of disagreeing with other 
people. Extreme supporters live actually in the studios, 
clapping the jokes about things in the newspapers, but 
ordinary fans listen at home, sitting about and displaying 
what statisticians consider to be the highest degree of 
receptivity—an indefinable but recognizable relationship 
of ears and eyes to the set and the other people in the 
room; if necessary bending forward at an angle which 
does not so much cut out the surrounding talk as protest 
against it. 

I have mentioned the song in the middle of these 
drogrammes; broadcasting experts tell us that you have to 
have a song because people have long since realized that 
the experts think they ought to like it, which is very satis- 
factory all round. I must also remind my readers how 
they sometimes feel if they hear one of these programmes 
for a second time; they get the idea that the people acting 
in it are saying words they know by heart, for no better 
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reason than that they are saying them exactly the same way 
as last time. It is the sort of thing, like the way the public 
sees the six pips as pip-shaped, that wireless producers 
are up against without having to do anything about it. 


SHALL end with some remarks on the week-end, an 

institution which has a close and persistent relation with 
people, for it occurs regularly and means that those of 
them who work during the week can spend at least one 
morning not getting up early, or, if they do, realizing that 
they have. The public’s attitude to the week-end is 
specially active on Friday evening; whether or not they 
are going to work on Saturday morning they are inclined 
on Friday to set themselves some large task, something 
progressive directed towards the house or the garden, that 
they will have plenty of time for. People who go away for 
week-ends on Fridays spend the evening settling in, by 
which I mean feeling quite at home but not yet having 
accumulated the small jokes which give a week-end its 
character. Actually even the quietest week-end spent at 
home has a character; those who do the housekeeping can 
see it coming on when planning the meals, but there are 
more poetic factors like the weather, which is particularly 
noticeable on Sunday morning. Meteorologists say that 
they have no proof that Sunday mornings are more often 
fine than, say, Tuesdays, but that they are as well able as 
anyone to remark on a fine Sunday at breakfast. 

Finally, with Sunday evening we arrive at two very 
distinctive features: the technique of deciding what to have 
for a Sunday supper—a process in which the word “just” 
plays a large part—and the realization, by those who go 
to work on Monday, that they have now reached that 
stage of the week-end when all the free time they have 
left is what they get any evening of the week. ANDE. 
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Many Happy Returns 


and the young, 
A vision of joy to my playmates, who dream of 
your taste on the tongue, 
Last week I was one of their number, last week I was 
careless and free, 
But time marches on and my childhood has gone and there’s 
no more bananas for me. 


() beautiful bunch of bananas, on sale to the old 


Dark was the dawn of the dread anniversary, 
Ominous, terrible date, 

Bridging the gap to the world from the nursery, 
Sealing the débutante’s fate. 

Wisdom and power and fame and authority, 
Prized as such trifles may be, 

Won’t make the greengrocer give us priority— 
No more bananas for me. 


Farewell to those innocent pleasures—recalled, inexpress- 
ibly sweet, 

From the spot where the brook and the river relentlessly, 
finally meet. 

What has the future to offer but peril and passion and 
pain ? 

Romance and renown as the toast of the town, but never 
bananas again. 


Honours may crown us and dignity mantle us, 
Wealth may grow fat in the purse, 

Yet must we suffer the torment of Tantalus— 
Suffer, if anything, worse. 

Beauty may blossom, adorned like a fashion-book, 
Féted and flattered in vain, 

Nothing can alter the hue of the ration-book— 
Never bananas again. 


But stay—are they lost for a lifetime, or is there a beacon 
ahead 

Ere they lay me to rest in the Abbey, revered with the 
glorious dead? 

Wrinkled and grey and rheumatic, but still with the flag 
at the mast, 

By two-thousand-and-two I’ll be back in the queue and 
they'll give me bananas at last. 


Why should I cherish the bloom of my youthfulness, 
Cling to the strength of my prime? 

Nature can mark with unqualified truthfulness 
Each flying hour of the time. 

Moments of ecstasy, years of experience, 
Heedlessly, hastily passed, 

Build up the claim of the septuagenarians— 
Give me bananas at last. 
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At the Pictures 





Bonnie Prince Charlie—The Guinea Pig—Quartet-—On Our Merry Way 


ONFRONTED with something of 
the size and pretentiousness of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie (Director : 
AnTHoNY Krvmrins) I am very much 
tempted to scribble on its ornate 





[Bonnie Prince Charlie 


THE IRRESISTIBLE OBJECT AND THE 


IMMOVABLE FORCE 


Prince Charles Edward ........ 
a 


edifice some disrespectful phrase; cer- 
tain other writers have not resisted 
this temptation. But one oughtn’t to 
be irresponsible about these things. 
It is undeniable that in this picture a 
lot of competent, skilful and hard- 
working people have been doing their 
best, and it is not fair to jeer at their 
failures without trying to understand 
what went wrong and without men- 
tioning the ways in which they suc- 
ceeded. I didn’t enjoy Bonnie Prince 
Charlie—but then I can’t enjoy any 
historical film in which the dialogue is 
inhibited by the fear of sounding “out 
of period” and the determination to 
make rhetorical effects. The fact may 
well be that Mr. Krmmrns, who made 
such a good job of directing the intro- 
spective subtleties of Mine Own Execu- 
tioner, was not at ease or even particu- 
larly interested in making a story the 
whole point of which is its large, simple, 
spectacular, adventurous flourish. We 
get the simple spectacular stuff all 
right: the straightforward story of 
unsuccessful adventure, decorated with 
dramatically flung tartans, echoing 
with ancient Scottish names dramatic- 
ally thundered out. Most boys, I 
should think, will like the whole affair. 
But more jaded members of the 
audience may get the impression that 
nobody’s heart was really in it. Its 
bright colours are rather muddling to 


Davip NIVEN 
JacK HAWKINS 


look at, and the immense cast list is 
studded with familiar names a number 
of which surprise me, for I have no 
idea whereabouts in the film their 
owners’ moments came. 


The Guinea Pig (Direc- 
tor: Roy  BovLrtine) 
might easily have been 
just another photo- 
graphed play, or at best 
a photographed play only 
a little expanded by an 
extra scene or two and a 
little diversified by the 
film’s freedom to alter- 
nate short bits of one 
scene with short bits of 
another. Essentially per- 
haps it is not much more 
than that; and indeed so 
far from being expanded 
wholesale, the basic plot 
of the play has even, I 
think, been somewhat 
pruned—this is a “U” 
film (verb. sap.). But the 
result is astonishingly 
effective; and one must 
look for the reason in good 
acting, sound direction, an 
intelligent script, and a 
good idea. The story, as 
you must know, is of a 
Cockney elementary 
schoolboy planted (as a 
Fleming Report experi- 
ment) in a publie school; 
RicHARD ATTENBOROUGH 
makes him a _ credible 
figure, and the other 
people involved, though 
most of them are types, 
are presented satisfyingly 
well. One could argue 
about the moral: perhaps 
this housemaster (CEcIL 
TROUNCER) would never 
really have been won over 
nor this boy smoothed 
down, and perhaps it’s 
not necessarily a good 
thing that they should 
have been. All the same 
the film sums up the case 
without objectionable bias, 
and.very entertainingly. 


I could write a great 
deal about Quartet, for it 
consists of four of SomER- 
SET MavGHAM’Ss | short 
stories, each handled by 
a different director, and 
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each done well enough to deserve 
examination. But there’s no room to 
go into detail; I had better not say 
much more than that I enjoyed the 
whole thing and would recommend 
almost anyone to see it. Besides the 
four stories (“The Facts of Life,” “The 
Alien Corn,” “The Kite” and ‘The 
Colonel’s Lady,” directed respectively 
by Ratpx Smart, HaroLtD FRENCH, 
ARTHUR CRABTREE and KENNETH 
ANNAKIN) we get Mr. MavcHam him- 
self in an introduction, describing his 
methods and gently remarking on the 
odd behaviour of critics. To leave un- 
mentioned many smaller merits, the 
main factor in the pleasure I took in 
the film as a whole was the extreme 
smoothness and ease of the playing; 
the main point to criticize, I think, is 
the abruptness of the transition from 
one story to the next. 


For a light-hearted bit of nonsense, 
a thoroughly entertaining example of 
“craziness” put over with great skill 
and intelligence, you may care to try 
On Our Merry Way (Directors: Kine 
Vipor and Lestig Fenton). I found 
it immensely enjoyable. The episode 
(written by Jonn O’Hara) that shows 
Henry Fonpa and James STEWART 
as a couple of dance-band men is 
full of magnificent fun. R. M. 


(Quartet 
PARNASSUS 


FRANCOISE Rosay 
Dirk BoGAarRDE 
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Personally, I am a law-abiding and I naturally look upon the man as a moral outcast. 
individual— who disregards a “No Entry” 
notice— 
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I feel, therefore, that it is my to enter a strong protest— against the practice— 
duty— 
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“At an international conference I attended recently 
in New York...” 


H. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


HIS Belle-Lettre deals with Heroes. I am attracted 
to this subject, not by any sly policy of encouraging 
leader-worship, nor by a démodé itch to debunk, but 
by the purely practical consideration that it has engaged 
several well-known pens already and can therefore be 
assumed to be well adapted to literary treatment. Among 
others who have tested the possibilities of the topic have 
been T. Carlyle, C. Kingsley and C. Marlowe, in the last 
case with Leander thrown in. (I do not myself think this 
is a pun, but any reader is of course quite free to gain 
additional pleasure by so considering it.) ‘No valet is a 
hero to his master”’ might well introduce a lightly learned 
discourse on Figaro, Sam Weller, Jeeves and Sancho Panza, 
the evidence being of that mixed and inconclusive kind so 
helpful to the essayist. That I deliberately miss this 
tempting opportunity is owing to my desire to hurry on to 
the next division of my notes, as it has N.B. written at the 
side, and deals with “Heroes of Bygone Days.” 

The heroes of dim and early times loom through the mists 
like oaks on mountains—brawny, self-reliant and immune to 
alcohol. You would not find an early hero cultivating 
psychological insight or a quizzical view of life. One 
highly-thought-of hero was Hercules, who specialized in 
such jobs as cleansing stables and restraining dangerous 
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beasts, these being now more usually undertaken by Rural 
District Councils. Like an Ernest Hemingway character, 
he took a good deal of punishment from life, getting snarled 
up in a contract which a better bargainer—Ulysses, for 
example—would never have agreed to. This Ulysses was 
a devious hero who took twenty years getting from Troy 
to Ithaca, and his deviousness made him much looked up 
to by the Greeks. By comparison with these bright 
Hellenes, Roman heroes are a little stodgy, concerned with 
bridges, walls and such-like. That plodding civil engineer, 
Romulus, with his refusal to build Rome in a day, is typical ; 
though in his case being brought up by a wolf had probably 
given him a surfeit of the miraculous. 

As we approach modern times (change here for King 
Arthur, St. George, Robin Hood, Sir R. Grenville and Peter 
Pan) we note a growing tendency for heroes to have 
hobbies. Whereas Grace Darling confined her rowing to 
errands of mercy and was never seen at Henley, Professor 
Einstein plays the violin, Mr. Churchill paints and Lord 
Montgomery reads in bed. No hero nowadays is really 
popular without some such homely side. 

The contrast between heroes and heroines is instructive, 
or at least will be when I have done with it. The Crimean 
War had some of both types in it, but what a gulf separates 
the Noble Six Hundred from Florence Nightingale! The 
males co-operated with the military authorities, while the 
female flouted, baulked and even goaded them. An army 
of heroes would be an inspiration to one and all and might 
well win, but an army of heroines would be worse than a 
Monstrous Regiment and would complicate chivalry no end. 
This English Nightingale was not content to rest on her 
laurels and live long and respected on the reputation of this 
short episode in her life. Not her! Not she! She went on 
and on being a heroine and lapped over into Edwardian 
days, still flouting, baulking and goading. Then there was 
Queen Elizabeth, whose reputation seems rather un- 
deserved on close inspection. Most of the famous Eliza- 
bethan plays were written under James I and, as Mr. Belloc 
frequently pointed out, she was bald. Yet she got herself 
much commended for wearing armour at Tilbury and was 
called Gloriana as a tribute to her heroism. There was none 
of this cheap desire for unfeminine notoriety about Queen 
Victoria. The name Victoriana calls up not a picture of 
Her Majesty in a busby but of Her Majesty in the pacific 
and domestic jet. 

The first hero of my own I ever had was a boy at my 
prep. school called Soames Holmes, who wore pince-nez 
and claimed to be the rightful President of Venezuela. 
Later I fell beneath the spell of that Corinthian figure 
Staples IV, Captain of the Cricket XV, which consisted of 
those athletes not sufficiently specialized to be picked for 
recognized teams and was often known familiarly as “the 
dump.” What particularly gained my devotion was not 
his eminence in the sporting world but his intellectual 
powers. While doing his algebra prep. under the desk he 
could take a convincing part in a Latin lesson, at critical 
moments interjecting stimulating questions on the master’s 
hobby, faleonry. As I have grown older I have become 
increasingly captious and have demanded from the object 
of my hero-worship high standards of largesse and encour- 
agement. Just the offhand acceptance of a dedication 
would not qualify any patron for inclusion in my Pantheon, 
unless accompanied by a really large order for the volume. 
For some years now my principal hero has been a man of 
exemplary character, called Curly Prome. I have tested 
his goodness by forced loans, god-fathering the twins on 
to him and having him index my diary, and he has come 
through all tests triumphantly. We now borrow not only 
his mower but his garden. 
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Little Tim Brannehan 
Kx: to deceive the Germans in case they should 


come, or some more local enemy, the people of 

Sheehanstown had twisted sideways the arms of the 
signpost that there is a mile from their village; and as 
some years later, when I came that way in a car, the arms 
had not yet been put straight, I asked the way of an old 
man who chanced to be walking by. And one thing 
leading to another, we got into conversation, and I asked 
him how things were in those parts. “Terrible. Terrible,” 
said the old man. “Sure, they’re terrible. And it’s the 
same in the whole world, too. It’s all going to ruin.” 

“As bad as that?” I said. 

‘““Aye,” he answered. ‘‘And worse.” 

“And what do you think is the cause of it?” I asked. 

“It’s all those inventions that they make,” he replied. 
“Sure, I can remember when bicycles were new. But that 
wasn’t enough for them, and they must go on till they 
invented aeroplanes and wireless and -I don’t know what 
all. And no good came of it, and the hearts of men has 
corrupted. Listen now, and [’ll tell you. Did you ever 
hear of the house and family of Blackcastle? No. Well, I 
was thinking you came from a very long way away. And 
once there was no country in the world that hadn’t heard 
of them; but they’re all ruined now. And it happened like 
this: the estates fell into the hands of a young Lord Black- 
castle, that had a hard, dry, withered heart. So that was 
the end of their greatness, for no man can be great with a 
hard heart. Aye, that was the end of them. God be with 
the old days.” 

“What did he do?” I asked. 

“Do, is it?” he said. ‘‘Sure, he had a hard, withered 
heart. What could he do?” 

“Did he commit a crime?” I asked. 

““Begob, it was worse nor a crime,” he said. 
wouldn’t mind a bit of crime in a man. 
of milk to a child.” 

“He shouldn’t have done that,” I said. 

“It’s what he did,” said the old man. 

“How did it happen?” I asked. 

“Sure, the good Lady Blackcastle, that had been his 
mother, died,” he said, ‘“‘and there was nobody to look after 
him then. And he went abroad, and he went from bad to 
worse; and he comes home, and that’s what he did. 
Mustn’t a man have a black heart in him indeed to grudge 
a glass of milk to an ailing child?” 

“Are you sure he did it?” I asked. “And did he 
mean to?” 

“Did it!” he said. “And mean to! Sure the whole 
thing ’s down in writing. Look now. It’s in my pocket. 
I have it there night and day. Can you read that?” 

And he pulled out an envelope holding a half-sheet of 
notepaper, with writing in faded ink; and, crumpled and 
thumbed though it was, I could still read the old writing. 
“Let a pint of milk a day,” it said, “be given to little Tim 
Brannehan, since he is weakly. Moira Blackcastle.” 

He gave me time to read it and time for the import of 
the note to sink in, as he stood before me, a tall, white- 
bearded, reproachful figure, looking at the evidence which 
I held in my hand of the ruin that was coming to the 
world. 

“He comes home from abroad,” he said, “and goes into 
his dairy, and he stops that pint of milk being given out 
any more. And I shows him that very letter. And it has 
no more effect on him than a snowflake in the face of a 
charging bull or a wild lion. And you have seen the letter 
yourself, and a man must have a hard, black heart to go 
against a letter like that, written by such a lady as was 


“Sure, you 
He grudged a sup 
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Lady Blackcastle, now in heaven among the blessed saints. 
Sure, the world’s going to ruin.” 

“But when did all this happen?” I asked. “And who 
is little Tim Brannehan ?”’ 

“Sure, it happened only the other day,” he said. And 
the old man drew himself up to his full height, straightening 
for a moment the limbs that the years had bent. ‘And do 
you think I don’t know what I’m talking about? Sure, 
I’m Tim Brannehan. And I was never refused that milk 
for seventy years.” D. 

° ° 


Seagulls 


r \OSSED like celluloid by the wind’s muscle 
seagulls are crazily weaving; 
now they fall where breaker-heads hustle 
shingle, crash-taking, drag-leaving. 


Oh, you white storm-birds, how the wind tumbles 
the elegance of your wings, 

tweaks your tail-feathers, whistles and grumbles, 
hurls you on roundabouts, swings; 


the whole wild shore drums to your screams, 
yet you are elegant-pale 

against the darkness; almost it seems 
snow-flakes are on a West gale. 


° ° 


“Ladies are not allowed in the beer-garden unless accompanied 
by Military and Naval personnel.” 
Notice in N.A.A.F.1. Club in Trieste. 


Not going to admit any wallflowers, are they ? 
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AMPTON used to be a wool 
town. It lies at the right-hand 
top corner of Devon, in a green 

valley pocket with hills rising sharply 
all round. Seven hundred years ago 
Bampton Fair was in full swing, and 
any native will tell you its roots go 
much deeper than that into the life of 
the West country. For a long time 
sheep were its being, until, as they went 
out, ponies came in—the small wild 
ponies from the moors, little bits of 
shaggy dynamite that, de-fused with 
kindness and patience, grow into the 
best friends of lucky children. Bamp- 
ton Fair is still a hearty slice of the least 
changing part of English life, and—well, 
here it is... 

“Who wants ’em, who wants ’em? 
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Set you back twenty-five bob in a shop, 
my price twelve-and-a-kick. Could 
have been a tenor with the Carl Rosa, “S¢ 
but I stuck to my duty. What is his 
flaming duty asks the lady over there 
with the passion-fruit in her hat? 
Bringing Art to the masses, ma’am, 
bringing Be-ooty to the mantelpiece 
of the Common Man. Come on, you 
miserable darlings! Let’s knock off the 
old kybosh, kybosh being Greek for 
one-and-a-tanner. Eleven bob the 
pair!” The source of this river of 
oratory stands on the tailboard of 
a huge van crammed with plaster 
statuary. The look in his eye is as old 
as the Fair, for all the ace peddlers and 
pardoners and mendicant friars must 
also have had it. He is one of those ms 
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high-voltage persuaders who could sell 
you a battleship without straining him- 
self, but at the moment he is only con- 
cerned with the figures of two apoplec- 
tic infants cowering fatly under puce 
umbrellas. They are not the sort of 
thing the Design and Industry boys 
would have much to say to, but they 
are undeniably what is wanted. 

“Shall we cut the cackle and come 
to the ’osses?” growls Mr. Punch’s 
Artist, fearful for his esthetic 
standards ... 

The ’osses are in a hilly orchard 
behind a hostelry which has magicked 
its garage into a grotto of mild-and- 
bitter. In the good old days, says an 
ancient in a brown bowler, speaking 
with marked regret, they used to be 
driven in from the moors in a Bacchan- 
alian procession that frequently failed 
to arrive, but now, new plate glass for 
the Bampton shop-windows being hard 
to come by, they are brought in lorries. 
The first ponies are just being decanted 
outside the pub. They shoot up the 
cobbled alley like bullets, to stop short, 
quivering, in the yard. We are almost 
the only human beings they have seen 
at close range, and who shall blame 
them for not disguising their dismay. 
The fatherly giants of the Devon Con- 
stabulary, however, murmur to them 
exactly as if they were lost children, 
and, greatly soothed, they trot into a 
paddock giving on to the sale-ring and a 
number of wooden corrals. At the gate 
a vast compére roars to the officials 
farther up: ‘Porlocks coming!” or 
“Half a dozen Withypools!” with a 





social gusto unsurpassed by any butler 
in Belgrave Square... . 

As the sale starts heavy rain drives 
in bitterly from the north-east, whip- 
ping the ground to mud and faces to 
match pillar-boxes, but the folks have 
come prepared, in stout coats and 
every variety of war-like relic. Farmers 
who could still sit for Tenniel, gipsy 
lords with long hair and big gold rings 
in their ears, gay old ladies bustling in 
their best tweeds, the lean anonymous 
men who hang always on the fringes of 
the horse, small eager girls whose fathers 
have been bullied into saying yes. 
A wonderful crowd, sharp, humorous, 
helpful, and determined to enjoy itself. 
Two charming little Hawkridge ponies 
skip into the ring, and the auctioneer 
goes briskly into action. Down below 
a satellite shouts up to his official 
pagoda: “Two male suckers, sir!’’ at 
which Mr. P.’s A. and I exchange 
glances of alarm until a man in gaiters 
breaks it gently to us that a sucker is a 
yearling. These two go for four pounds 
ten apiece, roughly the average for the 
sale. Lower than last year, but still too 
high, we are glad to hear, for butchers 
to be much interested. Before the war 
a pair of ponies sometimes went for 
fifteen shillings. There are few of the 
genuine mealy-faced Exmoors here 
to-day, because Arab and Welsh 
stallions have muddled things up a 
good deal. Or so they say, sitting 
beside us knowingly on the fence. . . . 

As if this were really another 
England, the licensing laws are ban- 
ished. We can almost hear the mail- 
coaches rattling in from Ilfracombe 
into the yard of the largest local, which 
plies a tremendous trade all through 
the day to a lively company thawing 
out shoulder to shoulder in the hall. 
But two things must be noted: one, no 
drunks, and the other, what a big part 
is played by tea and sandwiches when 
there is no ugly pressure from the 
clock. Indeed, you could almost believe 
we were as self-controlled, thus given 
the chance to show it, as those un- 
licensed foreigners . . . 

Going to the fun-fair we plough 
slowly through the main street, packed 
on both sides with merry-go-rounds, 
dart-booths and stalls loudly offering 
everything from cockles to monkey- 
wrenches and from pants to asupremely 
desirable device for simulating the bark 
of a dog. A stalwart who talks his 
way out of a mass of chains and pad- 
locks only falls silent when four large 
men begin a tug-of-war with a rope 
fastened round his neck; and a gentle- 
man warns us squarely from the dickey 
of a very nice motor-car that Hitler 
will be back again shortly, reinforced 
by the goodwill of most of the major 
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planets. There is also a sprinkling of 
cattle and sheep, and occasionally a 
gipsy boy goes by, showing off the 
paces of a life-sized horse, but to-day 
the little pony is king. .. . 

Fun-fairs grow duller, I think, as 
they grow grander and more mechan- 
ical. But the Dodgems are surely one 
of the few triumphs of our dim age. 
After Mr. P.’s A. and I have bumped 
one another black and blue, and shot 
the tops off a lot of defenceless bottles, 
and turned our backs on principle to 
Hoop-la, we fall happily into a flea- 
circus run by a ring-mistress of con- 
summate artistry. The last flea-circus 
I saw was in Vienna eleven years ago. 
It was good, but, believe me, these 
British fleas are something to be proud 
of, less temperamental and altogether 
more nimble. They ride tricycles, and 
fight duels, and flip about so giddily on 
the trapeze that personally I could 
watch them all night... 

By tea-time the last sale has been 
made, and now for a delirious hour or 
so we are treated to a free-for-all rodeo 
as each buyer goes into the corrals to 
fetch out his purchase. Few manage it 
single-handed, and most are glad to 
enlist the help of local lads, working 
in teams. With some of the wilder 
ponies it becomes a matter of all-in 
wrestling before halters are on and 
they are successfully cozened down to 
the waiting lorries. Now and again one 
of the bigger fellows breaks loose, and 
then the apple-trees blossom with a 
heavy crop of under-insured spec- 
tators.... 

There’s a great deal more we could 
tell you about the glories and the rich 
English comedy of Bampton Fair, but 
the best thing you can do is to go to 
it yourself. Just remember, the last 
Thursday in October. ERIc. 
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“Ah, yes, I saw it in the papers— High-speed escalators for London Tubes’.” 


Off Harwich 


HE ferry-boats come and the ferry-boats go 

From Harwich old Town to Felixstowe 

And from Felixstowe to Harwich Town 
With its houses and streets all tumbledown. 


I wonder if folks who come to stay 

At Felixstowe for a holiday 

Think as they stroll round Harwich Town 

Of the nights when the bombs came crashing 
down, 

When the searchlights cut through the smoke and 
glare 

And the cordite stunk in the Market Square. 
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When packed up tight on the ferry-boat 

Do they ever think of the ships afloat, 
When Orwell and Stour in a merry glee 
Dance on their way to the chill North Sea; 
When St. Nicholas white on a thundery sky 
Watches the great ships sailing by, 

Do they see where the sparkling waters meet 
The long grey ships of the Cruiser Fleet ? 


When they laugh and sing on their holiday 
Do ever they think of that fateful day 

When battle-scarred through the salt sea foam 
The Lion and Beatty came limping home ? 
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ONDAY, November Ist. 

—Whether it was the 
approach of Guy Fawkes 
Day, or the fact that the 
newspapers are already be- 
ginning to announce that 
there are “umpteen shop- 
ping days to Christmas,” 
something had caused the 
House of Commons to throw 
off much of the air of de- 
pression and listlessness that 
has marked its proceedings for the 
last week or two. 

It may of course have been some 
pre-knowledge of what Mr. JouHNn 
STRACHEY, the Minister of Food, 
intended to say later in to-day’s 
debate—and of which more anon. 
Whatever the cause, there was an 
almost joyous air about the place, and 
even Sir WaLpROoN SMITHERS, the 
“Profit of Whoa!” as Socialist critics 
are apt to call him, seemed just a 
thought less sad than usual. Question- 
time went by. with a swing, and the 
famous song in Mr. Hucu Datrton’s 
heart seemed to have become a full 
choral work, shared by all his fellow- 
Ministers and even the back-benchers 
on the Government side of the House. 

Sir StaFForD Cripps, continuing the 
debate on the Loyal Address in reply 
to the Kina’s Speech, was seen at one 
stage to smile—an event which almost 
startled the House. He expressed the 
view that things could be worse 
(adding hastily that they could also be 
better) and delivered a few well-chosen 
words of warning about the evil and 
corroding effects of Communism in 
both the political and the economic 
spheres. This drew a loud cheer from 
nearly all parts of the House (with 
a few notable silent spots) and Sir 
STAFFORD left it at that. He did 
mention, however, that Britain is 
doing surprisingly well in that most 
exacting and exciting of all races, the 
Prosperity Stakes. He even seemed, at 
one time, to give a faint impression 
that steaks might not be too far out of 
reach soon. 

As though fearing that such hopes 
—deferred—might make the national 
heart sick, Mr. StracnEy, when his 
turn came (just at dinner-time), 
hastened to say that meat was the one 
thing that would have to remain 
severely rationed— because, said he 
in his emphatic way, there simply was 
not the meat in the world, even if we 
had the cash to pay for it. 

However (and here his supporters 
leaned forward eagerly, anxious to 
miss no verbal crumb from his table), 
he was able to promise some ration 
concessions. Hastily suppressing the 
cheer which rose unbidden to their lips, 


Impressions of Parliament 


Monday, November 1st.—House of Commons: The Address 
Debate Continues. 


Tuesday, Novemnber 2nd.—House of Commons: Mr. Hugh 
Dalton in Action Again. 





Wednesday, November 3rd.—House of Commons: Vote on 
the Address. 


Thursday, 
Week’s End. 


November 4th.—House of Commons: Quiet 


Members listened while the build-up 
went on. Before he got to the con- 
cessions the Minister went through the 
entire Government-advertising “spiel,” 
omitting only the normal mention that 
he had stood in that there market- 
place for twenty years. 

And then the concessions. Mr. 
SrracHEyY held, so to say, a magnify- 
ing-glass up to Nature in presenting 
them, and the Labour Members, used 
to being thankful for even small 
mercies, gave him a rousing cheer as 
each was listed. Mr. ANTHONY EDEN 
and Sir THomas DvuGpDALE, on the 
Opposition Front Bench, wore the 
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58. Major Milner (Leeds, South-east) 
Deputy Speaker 


expression of the tramp who said: 
“Thank you for these few cakes—but 
they are few, ain’t they, lady?” 

With a metaphorical fanfare herald- 
ing each increase, Mr. StTRACHEY 
announced: 1 oz. more cooking-fat 
(2 oz. instead of 1) for sixteen weeks 
from December 5th; sugar ration up 
from 80z. to 10 a week; jam and 
marmalade rationing to end on Decem- 
ber 5th; the sweet ration to go up from 
twelve to sixteen ounces a month— 
with the cheaper varieties off ration in 
the New Year; some more sugar for 
manufacturers of biscuits, jellies, ice- 
cream and so on. 

As soon as Mr. STRACHEY sat down, 
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Sir THomas DUGDALE was 
up with some quotations he 
had “happened” to come 
across from earlier speeches 
made by the Minister and by 
his Parliamentary Secretary, 
Dr. Epira SUMMERSKILL. 
These (if scanned without 
the care normally given to a 
company prospectus) ap- 
peared to promise a good 
deal more than the Minister 
had just announced. However, Sir 
Tuomas said, a little dividend was 
better than nothing, and he flicked a 
modest cheer across the Table to the 
Minister on his own account. 


UESDAY, November 3rd.—Mr. 

Ros Hupsovy, easily the most tren- 
chant speaker (Mr. CHURCHILL ex- 
cepted) on the Opposition benches, 
“had a go” at the Government to-day. 
He moved an amendment to the 
Address based on a complaint that the 
Government had “‘obstinately _per- 
sisted”’ in nationalization plans when 
so many more urgent matters shouted 
for attention. Mr. Hupson prudently 
offered no prizes for guesses about the 
authorship of the phrase in quotes, for 
Mr. CHURCHILL’s name was among the 
amendment’s backers. 

Mr. Hupson was not entirely destruc- 
tive in his criticism; he also offered 
some practical suggestions. One of 
these was that Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN, 
the Minister of Health, should be 
“sacked” as a first step towards get- 
ting some more houses. Another was 
to get rid of a good many controls and 
restrictions to give enterprise a chance 
—a request granted, with surprising 
speed, by Messrs. WILSON and StRavss 
later in the week. 

Mr. Hucu Da tron replied at once 
for the Government, making it clear 
that the sacking of Mr. Bevan, at 
any rate, was not in contemplation. 
Perhaps remembering that The Fifth 
was fast approaching, Mr. Datton 
added a trifle wistfully that he had 
expected a different speech from Mr. 
Hvupson—“ more fireworks and anima- 
tion.” The disappointment seemed to 
sadden Mr. DattTon, and his normally 
booming voice fell to a comparative 
whisper—so much so that some of his 
friends were moved to appeal to him 
to “speak up.” This unusual plea 
stirred Mr. DALTON to announce in more 
ringing tones that civil aviation was 
the only nationalized industry actually 
costing the taxpayers money. Deficits 
in other nationalized industries were 
explained by the fact that the workers 
were now, for the first time, getting a 
“square deal,” which, naturally, cost 
money. 
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“Sir, you are hereby notified to sign on at the Employment Exchange every Wednesday and 


Friday at nine a.m.” 


The debate then went into a decline 
and drifted on until closing time, when 
it was suspended until 


EDNESDAY, November 3rd, 

when it was due to reach its 
climax in a vote, to which the rival 
forces had been summoned by imper- 
ious three-line Whips. 

Not even Mr. CHuRcHILL is able 
more consistently to draw a big House 
than is Mr. BRENDAN BRACKEN. Mr. B. 
does not bother about trifles like elo- 
quence, and he sprays his speech with 
slang expressions and “wisecracks ’””— 
but (as the old song used to have it) he 
gets there just the same. His speeches 
might well be delivered from a 
machine-gun, so staccato are they— 
and, to the unwary political foeman 
who is unwise enough to raise his head 
over the parapet while the firing is going 
on, the results are about the same. 

To-day Mr. BRACKEN carried on the 
war over the Loyal Address and made 
the most of his all-too-rare chance to 
make the enemy squirm. His wit is far 
too sharp, he is far too quick on the 
verbal draw, for anyone to risk inter- 
rupting him—much—and ‘he had a 
relatively quiet hearing. He announced 
that the nationalized industries were 
costing, and were going to cost, the 


taxpayer a pretty penny, and that the 
whole thing had been done merely to 
feed the ego of—guess whom ?—Mr. 
ANEURIN Bevan (for long Mr. 
BrackEn’s black spot) and several 
other members of the Government. 
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59. Mr. R. 8S. Hudson (Southport) 


And Mr. BrackEN did not think it 
was.a particularly worth-while pro- 
cedure to spend so much on the sus- 
tenance of so unimportant an “animal” 
as an ego. 

The only Minister able to meet 
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Mr. BRACKEN on his own ground is Mr. 
HERBERT MoRRISON, and in due time 
he entered the lists. His wit is as swift 
and sharp, his command of slang as 
extensive, his sense of humour (and of 
fun, which is even more important) as 
keen, as Mr. BRACKEN’s. So, one way 
and another, they had a fine time, with 
Mr. Morrison winding up in a House 
that seemed more crowded than it has 
ever been in the whole course of 
history. 

The result of the division on the 
Conservative amendment showed, in 
fact, that the Whips on both sides had 
performed a great feat of organization, 
for the figures were: 359 for the 
Government, 195 for the Opposition. 
Which, as a demonstration, was not 


bad. 


HURSDAY, November 4th.— 

To-day’s chief excitement was the 
announcement, in written _ parlia- 
mentary replies by Mr. Wrtson, 
President of the Board of Trade, and 
Mr. Strauss, Minister of Supply, that 
a number of controls were to be 
relaxed, doing away with the need for 
about 200,000 licences and permits a 
year. Otherwise it was a dull day in 
the Commons, devoted to the discussion 
of one or two not very important Bills. 
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“Dammit, I gave ’em a suit to clean midday yesterday.” 


Letter from a Saint 


123-7 CnivaLry Lang, E.C.3 
10th November, 1948 
To the Clerk to the Parish Council, 
Chowberry-cum-Oforth 
Subject: DraGon In Bunce’s Woop 
IR,—I am in receipt of your 
telegram regarding the wide- 
spread devastation being caused 
by the above-mentioned monster and 
shall be pleased to take the action 
you suggest immediately I ‘have your 
Council’s assurance that the regulations 
bearing on incidents of this type have 
been complied with. Perhaps you 
would be so good as to furnish me 
with information covering the following 
points: 


(1) Has a permit to slaughter the 


dragon been obtained from the Minis- 
try of Food? If not, application should 
be made immediately to your local 
Food Office. 

(2) Does the dragon breathe fire and 
smoke? If it does, it will be necessary 
to obtain from the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power a certificate to the effect that it 
is redundant as a heat-producing unit. 
Failure to do this can have very serious 
consequences. 

(3) You should, if you have not 
already done so, report the infestation 
to the Pests Officer of your County 
Agricultural Executive Committee. 
The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries are shortly issuing a pam- 
phiet on The Dragon in Health and 
Sickness, and these rare creatures may 
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not now be slaughtered until the local 
Pests Officer has had a reasonable 
chance to study their habits. 

(4) There is a brisk demand for 
dragons and their accessories in 
America, where collectors will pay very 
high prices for a good specimen. In 
view of this it has now been decided 
that a permit to slaughter (see para. 1, 
above) will not be issued until the 
Board of Trade has granted an export 
licence for the carcase. You should 
therefore apply for one immediately. 

(5) You must notify the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning of the 
dragon’s appearance, as the possibility 
of further dragons harbouring in your 
district in the future will naturally 
have a bearing on development values 
and may necessitate a measure of 
rezoning. 

(6) If the dragon is capable of 
becoming airborne you should report 
its presence to the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation, giving at the same time 
details of any distinctive markings so 
situated on the wings or chassis as to 
be readily identifiable by ground-to-air 
observation. This will minimize the 
risk of its landing on one of the 
Ministry’s airfields and obtaining an 
unauthorized clearance. 

(7) Under the Tarascon Convention 
His Majesty’s Government are bound 
to notify their co-signatories of the 
appearance on British territory of any 
dragon in respect of which the original 
owners may wish to initiate proceed- 
ings for extradition. You should 
accordingly send particulars of the 
creature to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, who will circularize 
the diplomatic missions concerned. 

(8) The Act forbidding serving mem- 
bers of H.M. Forces to participate in 
cruel sports appears to obviate the 
necessity of taking any action in 
respect of the Service Ministries, whose 
capacity to assist in the elimination of 
this scourge would be limited to the 
employment of psychological warfare. 
Experience has shown that dragons are 
immune to this. 


As soon as I hear from you that the 
formalities outlined above have been 
completed I shall be glad to give the 
matter my personal attention. 

I remain, sir, 
Your obedient champion, 
St. GEORGE 
(Managing Director, Merrie Englande 
Deinfestation Services, Ltd.). 


o ° 


Expert Opinion 


“Any valuer will tell you that assets 
costing £800,000,000 before 1947 are worth 
vastly more to-day.”—Sunday paper. 
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The Night of thé Big 
Power Cut 


E have now suffered our first 

power cut of the winter. It 

hit us last Sunday night in the 
middle of a Bach fugue and a bit of 
picture-framing. We don’t necessarily 
prefer our Bach this way, but Sunday 
night is always picture-framing night 
and it wasn’t our fault that there 
happened to be something rather good 
on the Light programme. Anyway, 
there we were, hammering rickety 
parallelograms into sturdy rectangles, 


salvaging rusty tacks from perished 


cardboard, snipping at our new prints 
to make them fit, and listening to the 
delicious contrapuntal harmonies. In 
fact it was at the very moment when 
Melling remarked, “Boy! Just listen 
to those delicious contrapuntal har- 
monies!” that the light went out and 
the fugue fused. The time of the in- 
cident was fixed, we discovered later, 
by the electric clock which stopped at 
precisely twenty minutes past eight. 

“Stay exactly where you are,” I said, 
“until I have procured a light.” 

It was a wise command, for the floor 
was littered with sheets of glass and 
fragile framing equipment. 

“There’s a night-light in the 
nursery,” said Hilda, “somewhere.” 

Placing one foot in the middle of 
Renoir’s ‘Woman in the Yellow 
Dress,” I made my way to the door. 
I moved confidently, the recollection 
of my bat-like efficiency in the old 
black-out sharpening my senses. I 
grasped the knob and stepped smartly 
into the book-case. As the pain sub- 
sided I heard Melling urging me to 
strike a match—advice which he sub- 
sequently repeated whenever his ear 
detected a sound of falling furniture, 
ceramics or humanity in the far reaches 
of the house. He did not know of 
course that I was nursing my last 
match to ignite the night-light. .. . 

We sat in semi-darkness and silence 
for a long time. Then Hilda jumped up 
and ran through the Monet to the 
window. 

“Why, it’s not a power cut after 
all,” she said. “‘There’s a light in the 
Coopers’ drawing-room.” 

“There’s a light in this room,” I said. 

“An electric light,” said Hilda. 

“Six or seven candles, if you ask 
me,” said Melling. 

“T happen to know,” said Hilda, 
“that those curtains are of heavy 
brocade. It’s just a fuse, I tell you. 


And I can prove it. I’ll bet you the 
power ’s still on.” 
Disregarding our counsel she went 





off to fumble with the vacuum-cleaner 


and the toaster. She was soon back. 

“You win,” she said, shattering the 
Toulouse-Lautrec under her wedge-heel. 
“What do we do now?” 

“Bed,” I said, ‘“‘is the best place.” 

The time would be about nine- 
thirty. ... 

I don’t know whether it was the low 
sound of their voices or the more 
strident whirring of their drill against 
the lock of my desk that woke me. 
Anyway, I sat up in bed and was 
instantly in full command of my 
faculties. I slipped out of bed and 
down on my knees. Then, very care- 
fully, I crawled across the landing and 
into the guest-room. Melling was fast 
asleep and snoring heavily. I had to 


. think quickly. To rouse him suddenly 


in the black of night would mean a 
long and possibly noisy explanation, 
and any noise additional to his 
rhythmic grunting would warn the 
burglars and cover their escape. I saw, 
too, that any sound less than his 
snoring might well have the same effect. 
My plans were made in accordance 
with these findings. 

At the very moment when I clapped 
my hand over Melling’s mouth I began 
to substitute for him as snorer. If any- 
thing my snore was slightly more 





resonant than his, but I got the timing 
right—one minim of rugged vibration, 
a bar’s rest and a syncopated sniffle on 
the crocheted down-beat—and I hoped 
that any dissimilarity of timbre would 
pass unnoticed. Unfortunately the 
stratagem was ruined by a misunder- 
standing. Melling bit my hand—very 
hard. Then while I was trying to sup- 
press a scream of agony and simul- 
taneously to keep the snoring alive he 
swung a cruel blow into my face. It 
travelled barely six inches, from the 
eiderdown to my chin, but I went 
down clutching at the bed-clothes, with 
a ferocious Melling on top. Only 
Hilda’s timely appearance saved me 
from permanent disfigurement. The 
intruders got clear away of course. 

At least that’s what J say. Melling 
and Hilda both maintain that there 
were no burglars. Their story is that 
the restoration of electrical supply at 
or about 11.30 p.m. set the radio and 
the vacuum-cleaner working and that 
the rest of the night’s work was 
fostered by my feverish imagination. 
But if there were no burglars how do 
they explain the litter of broken glass 
and ruined prints in the drawing-room ? 
I keep asking them that, and all they 
do is look at each other and force me 
back on to the pillows. Hop. 





“My boy saw the Show last year.” 
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Pig-Keeping 


E decided to keep a pig. We 

learned that first of all we had 

to register the pig with the 
Ministry of Food and then register our- 
selves for monthly allocations of pig- 
meal. We learned that we had to 
undertake that the pig would live 
regularly on our premises and be fed 
and tended by ourselves or by a living-in 
member of our household. (“Fed,” 
it was explained, meant “being served 
with food at feeding times.”) We 
learned that we had to make a declara- 
tion of intention to slaughter, and 
when the hour struck apply for a licence 
to slaughter. We learned that slaughter- 
ing was only to be done by a slaughter- 
man approved by the Food Office, the 
nearest being twenty miles away. We 
just about decided not to keep a damn 
pig after all. 

Then we thought of rashers of bacon 
by the half-dozen, of ham, of lard, of 
... We bought the pig—and are now 
what you might call Capigalists. 


My son and I and our Mr. Friar 
built a sty. The pig arrived. That, by 
the way, is the correct order of events. 
The reverse constitutes a Grave Prob- 
lem. The sty was built at the farthest 
end of the garden, because. As a 
result we couldn’t get the trailer in 
which the pig arrived anywhere near 
the pig-sty, so we had to carry it. The 
pig, not the trailer: a trailer hasn’t got 
two convenient ears and a tail. The 
pig squealed in high falsetto chords all 
the way, till we felt like three approved 
slaughtermen. It wasn’t from pain or 
even fear, though—sheer resentful 
indignation tinged with reproof. 

The pig was installed in the sty and 
in its first five minutes ate two cabbages 
the size of footballs, supplied by my 
two daughters and causing bitterly 
jealous argument. (‘‘Daddy, it ate 
mine first!”—‘‘Daddy, it liked mine 
best!’’) 

Next came the naming of the pig, 
which in our household means voting- 
papers and cold war, culminating in a 
rough-house something like free demo- 
cratic elections in Eastern Europe. 
The name emerged as “Penelope.” 
The real choice had been “ Pygmalion,” 
but certain vital facts about our pig 
had for the moment escaped us, and 
the emendations, “ Pygfeemalion” and 
“Galantea” were over-ruled. The 
runners-up were “Low Pressure,” be- 
cause she was always in the trough 
—closely followed, because she looked 
like a Rumanian Cabinet Minister, by 
“Mrs. Pauker.” “Gadarene Gertie” — 
my contribution—was howled down. 

Now the basic idea of pig-owning of 
course is that for some months you 
keep a pig and then for some weeks the 
pig keeps you. There are, however, 
certain misconceptions about the busi- 
ness in the lay mind. One is that you 
just feed a pig on “scraps that come 
out of the house.” Try mentioning that 
to your wife some time. Grey with 
insulted fury, she’ll explain to you 
that if you think she’s such a bad 
housekeeper that anything eatable is 
thrown away... Well, you soon see 
her point, probably long before she’s 
stopped explaining it. At meal-times 
the phrase “I wouldn’t give that food 
to the pigs” occasionally recurs to your 
mind with quite a new interpretation. 

Another misconception is that a 
couple of meals a day during which the 

“pig eats itself silly and treads in the 
rest is all that’s required to fatten it. 
Our Mr. Friar soon disabused me. Our 
small sounder is being cosseted as 
never animal was before. It has a few 
tasty odds and ends, turnip and what- 
not, thrown in first thing in the morn- 
ing before it gets up. During this, its 
breakfast is being boiled up. Mr. Friar 
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doesn’t actually wear a chef’s cap 
and taste the brew at intervals, but he 
comes very near it. At midday it has 
a cabbage, not from the old bed we eat 
ourselves, but from the better bed, the 
ones we don’t even send to the church 
Harvest Festival. It has another 
pailful of, I must confess, extremely 
savoury-smelling “goo” at four P.M. 
And last thing at night it has another 
cabbage as a snack before retiring—its 
night-cappage, as it were. 

In between it is expected to lie down 
and grow, not rush around the sty 
exercising its hams and rashers away to 
nothing. Luckily a pig has, situated 
somewhere about a foot back from the 
shoulder and six inches down, a kind 
of switch or button, which on being 
scratched with a stick slowly folds the 
egs up under it and makes it collapse 
with a satisfied grunt. Mr. Friar likes 
one or other of us to stand by during 
meals to work the undercarriage 
button when the pig is ready. 

Mr. Friar watches the pig with an 
eagle eye. He says it’s getting a nice 
straight pig now, a good square pig, he 
says. Onemorning he reproachfully men- 
tioned that it looked a bit hollow-sided 
and accused me of having failed to give 
it its snack of cabbage the night before, 
when it was his afternoon off. He even 
moved the whole chicken-run one day 
to another part of the garden. I under- 
stood the pig was being upset by the 
chickens. The continual clucking and 
the occasional pans of feminine 
triumph over a dear little new baby 
egg were disturbing its afternoon nap 
and interfering with the gammon- 
growing. If they still talk loudly 
enough to annoy the pig I expect we 
shall have to give up keeping chickens. 

Meanwhile I have made my own 
personal contribution. I picked a peach 
which was going bad and so had been 
spared by my daughters, and solemnly 
gave it to Penelope. She ate it—stone 
and all—with a noise like a bilge pump; 
so early next year, we hope, we shall 
be offering visitors a slice of genuine 
peach-fed ham. 

I say we hope. But already I can 
see storm-clouds. And the nioment we 
have obtained our licence to slaughter 
they will break. ‘Daddy, you can’t 
murder Penelope!” “Daddy, I forbid 
it!” ‘Daddy, she’s the darlingest pig: 
I love her!” ‘Daddy, you’re horribly 
cruel!” And we shall by then have 
undertaken to surrender fifty-two 
weeks’ bacon coupons. A. A. 


° ° 


Uncalled-for Remark 


“Christadelphian Hall, Suffolk Street.— 
6.30; Mr. G. W (Mumbles).” 


Birmingham paper's list of church services. 
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LARGE number of people have 
already seen the collection of 
Danish art treasures at the Vic- 

toria and Albert Museum ; a great many 
more, no doubt, are still deferring their 
visits, and some will certainly wish to 
go again, for towards the end of a range 
of twenty-one rooms “‘the eyelids are a 
little weary” and impressions tend to 
become confused. Let me briefly draw 
attention to a few items which deserve 
more than a cursory glance, and are 
worth noting for a rapid point-to- 
point hunt. 

To my mind Claus Berg’s carving of 
“The Virgin Crowned by Christ’ (122) 
is the most moving of the medieval 
groups from Vindinge Church, which 
reflect in various degrees the feeling 
and craftsmanship of the Nuremberg 
school. In the Renaissance room (a 
homage to Christian IV) Abrahafn 
Wuchters’ finely posed and sensitively 
modelled portrait of the King’s son 
Ulric (156) arrests the eye, which is 
drawn again, further on, to Jens Juel’s 
“The Artist and his Wife” (299) an 
exquisite piece of realistic portraiture 
painted in 1791. The grave serenity of 
Vilhelm Hammershdi’s low-toned por- 
traits of the ‘nineties is probably a 





Around Galleries 


truer expression of the Danish spirit 
than the moods of most of the modern 
artists here; certainly his works 
(637-41) impress me more than the 
canvases which reveal a number of 
French influences. 

Gallic exuberance, on the other 
hand, is a mood which seems a natural 
expression of Patrick Heron’s temper- 
ament. This young artist, who is 
holding a show of his paintings at the 
Redfern Gallery, Cork Street, paints 
with a fine frenzy which is communi- 
cated even to a rather cautious oldster. 
No doubt the knowing proprietors of 
the Galerie Maeght or the Galerie 
Creuse would smile a little indulgently 
at works whose homage sometimes to 
Braque, occasionally to Matisse, is at 
times so naive; quite possibly the artist 
himself will regard them indulgently 
when he is thirty. Indeed, that is most 
likely, for Heron is already beginning 
to develop a more personal style and 
outlogk, and the influence of Braque is 
fast waning. Meanwhile, it is enough 
to say that he paints with the passion- 
ate conviction of youth; and though I 
couldn’t live happily with more than 
two or three of his pictures, I am 
bound to admit that I find the cup 

















of home-brewed chocolat he provides 
rather refreshing after a basinful of 
native gruel. 

Really the Royal (and ancient) 
Society of Painters in Water-colours 
needs a little rejuvenating blood. One 
might very well keep a notice of any 
one of its exhibitions in standing type, 
merely ringing up the printer from year 
to year with instructions to delete 
“Old Ships at Dinard” and substitute 
“Old Women of Dinan.” The names 
of a dozen stalwarts and the phrase 
“conscientious craftsmanship” could 
warm the hearts of readers year after 
year. In the current Autumn exhibi- 
tion at 26 Conduit Street character- 
istic contributions by Sir W. Russell 
Flint, Leonard Squirrell, Claude Mun- 
caster, and Charles Knight (names that 
I hope will long remain standing) save 
the show from complete mediocrity. 


N. A. D. W. 
° ° 


““Swansea’s defence was badly rattled in 
the first half by the eager Weston and his 
backs had to boot Norwich forwards and 
several times the ball out of play.” 

Sunday paper. 


The ball too? What a game! 
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UR sense of the drama- 
tic has seldom been 
better served than when 
the news of Mr. ALASTAIR 
Simw’s_ election as _ Lord 
Rector of Edinburgh University came 
through five minutes before the open- 
ing at the Westminster of The Anatom- 
ist, in which he was to play Edinburgh’s 
notorious Doctor Knox. It was as 
happy a coincidence as if some 
Macbeth had dashed to the theatre 
from being acquitted of murder at the 
Old Bailey, but it was not the sort of 
thing calculated to steady the equili- 
brium of a first night. Mr. 


(EMBASSY) 


At the Play 





I'he Anatomist (WESTMINSTER)—That Mighty Heart 
These Mortals (PEOPLE’S PALACE) 





of tongue. Although I felt that Amelia 
calls for less delicate metal, it was 
pleasant to see Miss ALEXIS FRANCE 
again, and as Raby, the honest Dobbin 
of the dissecting-room, Mr. DEREK 
BLOMFIELD gives a neatly comic per- 
formance. The play needs no commend- 
ation; as everyone knows, it is amusing 
and exciting and rich with Mr. BRIDIE’s 
robust fancy. Production by the Lord 





Sim, whose dressing-room 
one imagined to be a scene 
of kilted frenzy, did well 
in trying circumstances, 
and by this time he is no 
doubt doing very much 
better. I never saw Henry 
Ainley’s Doctor, but it 
seems clear that Mr. Si is 
tackling the character from 
a different angle, as indeed, 


i 


with his flair for the Pees Setters 


sinister, was almost in- 
evitable. Where Ainley 
started more innocent than 
he was proved, it is now 
the other way about; a 
permissible variation, per- 
haps, but Mr. Sum needs to 
make clearer the exact 
culpability of the Doctor in 
accepting for his labora- 
tory bodies still warm from 
the fingers of Burke and 
Hare. 

These smooth - tongued 
gentry are played with a 
really horrible cynicism by 
Mr. Liam ReEpMoND and 
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like rabbits in damp base- 
ments we have no right to 
be surprised when some of 
the younger rabbits break 
the law in their attempts 
to escape. Daughter of a Cockney slum 
family, the heroine is an intelligent girl 
embittered by her struggle to climb 
out of the hutch. A married man 
seduces her, and at the end she goes 
off to an abortionist with five pounds 
stolen by her slippery brother. Miss 
Mary MACKENZIE, a young actress of 
feeling, makes her a proud and pitiful 
figure. The father is a boozy wastrel, 
the mother a_ slogging 
Lambeth matriarch whose 
riotous return from the 
local forms the only colour 
in a drab day. Here Miss 
BERYL MEasoR accom- 

plishes wonders of tragic 

blowsiness and careworn 
s comedy. Add to these a 
prim elder sister—taken 
with sound observation by 
Miss Mary Kimper—let 
down on the eve of her 
wedding by a decent fellow 
suddenly fearful of being 
dragged himself to the 
rabbit level, and you have 
the main strands of a play 
which is loosely put to- 
gether but which deals 
convincingly with human 
beings. And that is greatly 
in its favour. 





The People’s Palace in 
the Mile End Road is by no 
means as inaccessible as 
you might think, and it is 
good news for a wider 
circle than E.1 that a 


Mr. MicHart Ripper, and [The Anatomis resident company is to 
the scene in the tavern work its ample modern 
where they lure the FIRST AID TO THE SURGEON theatre. I don’t think Mr. 
wretched Mary to her Amelia Dishart. ......... Miss ALEXIS FRANCE H. M. Harwoon’s These 
doom is admirably done, Dr.Knox .......... ~~ MR. Avastam Sur Mortals, a diffuse play 


though Miss MoLLre Urquv- 

HART gives the girl too 

much rustic charm, for she is, after all, 
a trollop and not a farmer’s daughter 
straying on her last evening into bad 
company. If an award were to be given 
for the best stage drunk of the year 
(not an Oscar, but a Falstaff) then my 
vote. would go unreservedly to Mr. 
GrorGE Cote for his brilliant study of 
the successive phases of intoxication 
as Knox’s young assistant. Few actors 
can give more than a conventional 
impression of this most elusive of 
human experiences; Mr. CoLE not only 
gets its baffling philosophic high-lights 
but also contrives to suggest a con- 
viction of exquisite mental clarity 
struggling with a mounting incapacity 


Rector himself, which can scarcely be 
anything but a theatrical record. 


Plays by actors are often generous 
in individual opportunity, and almost 
every part in Mr. Ausrey DEXxTER’s 
That Mighty Heart has some good 
point of character to bite on. The 
biting is not always effectual in Mr. 
WynpuHaM GOLpIg’s production at the 
Embassy, but even so the play comes 
out a more genuine and interesting 
article than many reaching the West 
End. It deals sympathetically with the 
domestic background of a current type 
of English pick-up girl, and points the 
moral that so long as large families live 
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with a cast still enormous 

even after the abstention 
(owing to censorship and other troubles) 
of Queen Victoria and Greta Garbo, was 
at all a sound choice for a beginning. 
Fun and games on Olympus have been 
better done, so has the Trojan business, 
and not until the third act does Zeus 
abandon Much-Binding for a serious 
and witty address to the great men 


and women of history, assembled in ~ 


the smoking-room of Hades. 

The company is at present very 
uneven, but Mr. Nicget Patrick, Miss 
Una VENNING, Miss IR1is BAKER and 
Mr. Ernest JAy do much to stiffen 
it. The last-named’s Lenin would 
pass even in Red Square. 

Eric. 
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At the Opera 





Simone Boccanegra (SADLER’S WELLS) 
a Wells Opera has given 


us a treat in presenting Simone 
Boccanegra, an opera by VERDI, 
hitherto unknown in this country. An 
excellent English version has been 
made by Norman Tucker, who has 
done all he can to elucidate a plot which 
beats even 1 T'rovatore in complication. 
As in Rigoletto, it centres upon a 
father, a daughter, a crowd and the 
working-out of a curse—or two over- 
lapping curses. Simone Boccanegra, 
the first plebeian to be elected Doge of 
Genoa, is the object of one and the 
pronouncer of the other. But whereas 
in Rigoletto the threads in the web “of 
fate are always clearly visible and the 
pattern they weave gathers strength 
and definition until the inevitable 
tragedy is revealed, in Simone Boc- 
canegra some threads are left loose, 
some are severed when the pattern is 
half completed, while others almost 
break under the strain as they are 
forced into place. The most powerful 
scene in the opera is the one that VERDI 
entirely re-wrote in the late version— 
the scene in the Doge’s sombre council 
chamber, where the political strife 
between patricians and plebeians is 
both the background for, and epitom- 
ized in, Boccanegra’s personal drama. 
Here the principals, chorus, producer 
and designers (JoHN PrpeR and JOHN 
Moopy) have alike risen magnificently 
to VERDI’s conception; and here for the 
first and only time in the opera the 
character of Boccanegra in his white 
mantle comes triumphantly to life, 
dominating the whole drama and 
everyone in it—the mob that bursts 
in, his would-be assassin Gabriele, his 
daughter Amelia in terror for them 
both, the warring scarlet-robed coun- 
sellors and Amelia’s suspected abduc- 
tor Paolo. The climax of the scene is 
the curse that Boccanegra publicly lays 
on the abductor, a curse in which he 
forces Paolo to join. This is a truly 
wonderful scene, and compensates for 
the dramatic weakness of the preceding 
garden scene which, though it contains 
some delightful music (in particular 
the Cavatina for soprano), loses its way 
in a maze of dramatic complication. 
Mr. TucKER has straightened out some 
of the tangle; but, willing as we are 
to assume an excessive gullibility in 
operatic characters, we cannot believe 
either that Fiesco, knowing that Amelia 
was a foundling, could have failed to 
put two and two together and discover 
that she was his long-lost grand- 
daughter, particularly as she wore her 
mother’s portrait round her neck; or 
































“Were you wearing that hat last week, Miss Humphreys?” 


later that Gabriele, if his desire to 
murder Boccanegra to avenge his 
father’s death was but reinforced by 
his fury at Boccanegra’s supposed 
rivalry for Amelia’s affection, would 
fall upon Boccanegra’s neck in a fit of 
hysterical remorse when he found that 
he was after all his prospective father- 
in-law. His hand is stayed and his 
remorse obviously engineered with an 
eye to the splendid terzetto that follows 
for soprano, tenor and baritone. 
Again, are we meant to see the hand 
of Fate, and the working-out of 
Fiesco’s curse in the Prologue, in the 
poisoning of Boccanegra’s wine by 
Paolo? And is Boccanegra—people’s 
champion, seducer, pirate and murderer 
—in the last resort a hero or a villain ? 
Were Doges in the fourteenth century 
in the habit of making ceremonial calls 
upon young ladies of rank at dawn? 
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If so, and the young ladies whiled 
away the chilly hours of waiting by 
singing charming cavatinas about the 
moonlight shining on the sea, were all 
the birds in fourteenth-century gardens 
in the habit of bursting into full song 
in the dark? For this is what the music 
suggests. Or were they all nightingales ? 
All these fuddlements rob the drama 
of its immediacy. There are in the 
opera beautiful arias for soprano, tenor 
and bass which should achieve wide 
popularity; and if the splendid music, 
splendidly sung as it is by Joycr 
GARTSIDE, JAMES JOHNSTON, HOWELL 
GLYNNE and ARNOLD Matters, the 
excellent production and one scene 
that represents VERDI’s genius at its 
height can together carry the weak- 
nesses of the drama, Simone Boccanegra 
will take its place among the greatest 
Sadler’s Wells successes. D.C. B. 
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“So you've grown out of that tell-my-father nonsense, 
Maydew. Bravo!” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Transatlantic 


IT is just a century since Mr. Hannibal Chollop of Eden 
City assured Mr. Mark Tapley, late of The Blue Dragon, 
near Salisbury, Wilts., that it required “An elevation and 
A preparation of the intellect” to understand America. 
Since that contact many currents have crossed the Atlantic. 
Gold and art treasures have gone west. Lend-lease, 
fiction and films have flowed east. And for seventeen 
years Professor D. W. Brocan has written on American 
Themes (HAMILTON, 12/6) with all the intellectual equipment 
postulated by Mr. Chollop, plus an over-riding sense of 
common human values which renders him willing and able 
to do justice to both parties. The method of his thirty- 
nine articles—one is a broadcast—is more or less Macaulay’s. 
He takes a current book: on front families, a gangster or 
a president; or a series of books on some such burning if 
banked-down question as ‘“‘The Negro Dilemma”; or a 
theme of his own discerning, “Have the American Rich 
Overplayed Their Hand?” and produces half a dozen to 
a dozen pages which leave you—as all essays should—with 
curiosity both assuaged and piqued. He is seldom inspir- 
ing, but he seldom lets you down: and this from an elevation 
carefully scaled to be equally acceptable to the deflated 
Chollops and Tapleys of both sides. H. P. E. 


A Philosophy of the Short Story 


Mr. Sean O’Faowarn expounds the art and craft of 
The Short Story (Cottrys, 10/6) with the authority of an 
accomplished practitioner. But he does a good deal 
more than that. He has a philosophy of his theme. 
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Technique, as he sees it, is “the least part of the business.” 
Before you can learn to write you must learn to live. You 
must come to terms with experience, establish an equili- 
brium between your innate personality and the accidents 
of your milieu. And this cannot be done without conscious 
and even strenuous effort: a point on which Mr. O’FaoLaIn 
quarrels with his countryman “AS.” Of this equilibrium, 
this integrated ego, the short story is, in prose at any rate, 
the supreme expression: the short story that matters, that 
is to say, for Mr. O’Faowatn freely admits that there are 
others. The novel may be more objective, may harbour 
material which its author has not completely assimilated : 
the short story is either a personal expression or a triviality. 
Mr. O’Fao.atn gives body to his thesis with penetrating 
studies of three masters of the art: Chekov and Maupassant, 
almost of course, and, less expectedly but to excellent 
purpose, Alphonse Daudet. Then he condescends to con- 
sideration of the technical problems of construction, subject, 
language and so on. On these he has much that is sug- 
gestive to say, but the pith of his argument lies in his 
introductory chapter. A little anthology of illustrative 
pieces, ranging from the masters already mentioned to 
Elizabeth Bowen and Hemingway, concludes a stimulating, 
and provocative, essay in criticism. F. B. 


Henry James and Robert Louis Stevenson 


As Miss JANET ADAM SMITH shows in her excellent intro- 
duction to Henry James and Robert Louis Stevenson (RUPERT 
Hart-Davis, 12/6), Stevenson and James had much more 
in common than the superficial dissimilarity between them 
suggests. In spite of occasional attempts, culminating in 
the journey to Samoa, to immerse himself in life, Stevenson 
was, owing to his ill-health, almost as mfch of a recluse 
as Henry James, an unmarried expatriate with a comfort- 
able private income. Both were highly self-conscious and, 
as appears in the correspondence between them which 
forms the main part of this volume, immensely preoccupied 
with questions of style and presentation. ‘The Polonius 
and the Osric of novelists’”” Thomas Hardy called them, an 
unkind but not altogether unjust characterization, for 
James and Stevenson, like Polonius and Osric, tend to have 
more art than matter, more flourish than point. There is, 
however, much that is interesting and delightful in these 
letters, and particularly in James’s. Stevenson’s other 
friends resented his marriage, but James realized that Mrs. 
Stevenson was actuated in her jealous guardianship of 
Stevenson not merely by possessiveness but by the need to 


protect his failing strength from all unnecessary strains. 


His tact and understanding melted Mrs. Stevenson, and 
though her opinion of him (“He seems very gentle and 
comfortable’’) might have been qualified had she known his 
opinion of her (“Poor lady, poor barbarous and merely 
instinctive lady’), this book gives the impression that 
James, though not the most ardent, was the most 
sympathetic of Stevenson’s friends. H. K. 





Common Fare 


“Sufficient culture,” it has been said, “can be hung up to 
any sufficient trade”; and it is perhaps because sufficient 
trades have vanished that sufficient culture has vanished 
too. Fifty years ago the English farmer’s was a sufficient 
trade, and its cultural heritage has been fortunate in its 
chroniclers. Mrs. ALison UTTLey has taken up Miss 
Jekyll’s pen to describe the household gods of her father’s 
farmhouse: possessions known to be useful and believed 
(with justice) to be beautiful. Carts and Candlesticks 
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(FaBER, 8/6) describes, in a baker’s dozen of honestly 
ecstatic appreciations, the treasures, and some of the 
pastimes, that gave a country childhood its warmly endur- 
ing afterglow. “Country Fare” is poignant reading, not 
only for its description of home-made food but for the 
ungrudging and ungrudged hospitality that made the gipsy’s 
portion as acceptable as the guest’s. The family was 
tenacious of old ways. They not only used their warming-pan 
—the author’s task was to light it on its bedroom rounds with 
a candle—but that fabulous object of domestic antiquity 
a salamander. Mr. C. F. TUNNICLIFFE might have drawn us 
the salamander. But he has given us a fox and a stoat 
worthy of Bewick, two charming old candlesticks out of 
Mrs. UTtLEy’s remaining one-and-twenty, and a score of 
pretty things besides. H. P. E. 


A Coven in the Cotswolds 


Andrew Lang said of the Campden Mystery of 1660, 
which has consistently baffled historians, that at the back 
of it there was not a glimmer of reason or of sane human 
nature, and that its occurrences were to all appearances as 
motiveless as the events in a feverish dream. It was 
certainly a strange story. William Harrison, a much 
respected septuagenarian of Chipping Campden, dis- 
appeared, and after the discovery of his blood-stained hat 
his servant confessed to the murder, and was hanged, with 
his mother and brother. Later Harrison turned up again 
with an extraordinary yarn of being kidnapped and kept as 
a slave in Smyrna. In The Silver Bowl (MicHAaEL JOSEPH, 
8/6), a novel which uses the familiar methods of detection 
and adds to them some neat historical reconstruction, Mr. 
Hvueu Ross WILLIAMSON ingeniously suggests that earlier 
in his life Harrison, who had travelled for his merchant 
master, had stolen the mystic bowl of Smyrna, believed by 
many to have been in England during the seventeenth 
century. This explanation seems to fit the case, and it 
gives Mr. Ross WILLIAMSON rich opportunities to describe 
the local magic that riddled England with an efficiency that 
smacks of the N.K.V.D. and numbered among its converts 
the high and the low. Connoisseurs of necromancy as well 
as those who like their crime with an unusual flavour should 
find this exciting book much to their taste. _-E. 0. D. K. 





Henry Nevinson 


Henry Nevinson, who died eight years ago at the age of 
eighty-five, was a special correspondent of a kind that 
to-day is almost unknown. Growing up in a leisurely age, 
he became a good classical scholar and a profound student 
of German. Steeped in the Liberal tradition, he sided with 
every kind of under-dog, from sweated workers in the Black 
Country to the victims of the Portuguese slave-traders, and 
from Greeks fighting Turks to Irishmen struggling for an 
independent Ireland. With his Liberalism was mixed a 
desire for travel and adventure, which sent him round the 
world rather as a spectator of stirring events than as an 
actor in them. Half-way between a poet and a man of 
action, he was too restless for literature and too contem- 
plative to apply himself to practical achievement. In 
Essays, Poems and Tales of Henry W. Nevinson (GOL- 
LANCZ, 18/-) Mr. H. N. Brarttsrorp has made a representa- 
tive selection from Nevinson’s writings. The result is a 
very interesting volume, with an unusually wide range of 
subjects—short stories in Cockney dialect, an account of 
the Messina earthquake, meditations on the passing of the 
horse and the realities of war, farewells to Fleet Street and 
to America, and studies of Goethe, Heine, Meredith, Swift 
and the Irish poet Synge. Nevinson is always readable. 


He seizes at once whatever is picturesque in a man or in an 
event; but, with all his charm, he is too volatile to sustain 
the comparison Mr. BRaiLsrorD makes between him and 
Hazlitt and Lamb. H. K. 


Here is the Country. 


The countryside here in England is a fabric with a very 
deep pile: looking down into-it one finds not only the 
expected continual interplay of animal and vegetable life, 
age-old geological stories, ancient customs touching prac- 
tically every country activity, but, besides much more, 
humanity preserved in history or anecdote or growing 
before our eyes to-day. Something of all this, a cross- 
section of the countryside, is given in T'he Countryman Book 
(OpHaMs Press, 10/6), for, as its second title proclaims, it 
is “A Selection of Articles and Illustrations from The 
Countryman,” and it has been made by that periodical’s 
founder and first editor, Mr. J. W. Rosrertson Scort. 
Here one may go “‘Out of Doors” with four Prime Ministers, 
or read nine authors upon country cottages, find the Duke 
of Bedford making an enchanting subject of spiders and 
harvest bugs, or learn the story of our last witch, Jane 
Wenham of Walkern. There are poems, for instance Miss 
W. M. Letts’ charming thing “The Rector’s Grace,” and 
there are finely reproduced photographs and drawings; 
there is practical advice for the gardener, besides many other 
good hints, and, splashed here and there throughout the 
book, are excellent scraps of country wisdom, wit or folk- 
lore. In a word, this is the country as nearly as it has ever 
been captured in print and bound between two covers. 

B. E. S. 





Two years have passed since the first publication of 
Queen of To-morrow, Mr. Louis WutFr’s authentic study 
of H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth. Now comes a new and 
completely revised edition (Sampson Low, 12/6) bringing 
the story down to the greatest occasion of her life, the 
Royal Wedding. 
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Of Being Earnest 


' WOMAN crossed the street and 
joined the crowd on the pave- 
ment, congested under a scaf- 

folding. ‘I need,’ she said, ‘a hat and 
food of course, and more hope in my 
life.’ A man passed her, thinking, ‘She 
has no cares. I have all the cares.’ A 
woman, another woman, looked at the 
first and at the man and said, ‘The sort 
that want for nothing. Look at her 
gloves!’ A child played with a stone 
in the gutter. Another child looked 
vacantly on, afraid to join in, waiting 
for his mother. Time passed. 

“The first woman said, ‘I would 
prefer that man to my husband. But 
he would prefer another woman.’ The 
man said, ‘She has poise: my wife has 
none. But Eileen is warm and she is 
not. I want someone different from 
either.’ The second woman said, “They 
should both be killed, because they 
have what I want.’ The child said, ‘My 
life is dust and ashes. My pebble has 
gone down the sink.’ The watching 
child mourned, ‘He is free.’” 

I had got so far with Refuse: A 
Portrait of Our Times when the odd 
thought occurred to me: Perhaps it’s 
a trifle gloomy? No joie in the vivre? 
I read it again. No doubt about it, 
it was gloomy. 

Now why, I thought, do I write 
gloomily about life? I put down my 
pen and fell into a fit of abstraction. 
Time went by with a prolonged moan. 
I shook off the fit with the cheering 
thought that there’s always suicide and 
started again. 

““Foredone and foredoomed are all 
our plans,’ said the first woman. “The 
wounds we bear cripple our initiative. 
We fail because imagination quails. ..’” 

It didn’t seem to be getting any 
better. This will not do, I thought. 
At this rate I shall have nothing in 
hand for the climax. I flicked over my 
notes to the upshot. Under a leaden 
sky, X stands on a bridge over a canal 
by the gas works. . Too late the 
postman pushes the letter through 
Eileen’s door. ... The eyes are sightless 
.. . the quiet hiss of escaping gas. 

It would mean lightening the start, 
that was clear. The end could be 
thought grey. 

But life, I said, it ties my hands. | 
would be gay, yes gay, if life were so. 
“Refreshed with mortal hate”—the 
note caught my eye—“the husband 
and wife sat down to supper.” There 
you were, you see; the son a shady 
shop-keeper; the daughter passing for 
on the stage; the old aunt thwarting the 
nice sister’s hopes. That was life. And 
the husband and wife glowering over 


supper. One can only tell the truth 
even if it hurts. 

The reverie this thought engendered 
lasted the better part of an hour. I 
came to with a start, the familiar walls 
putting out of my mind the white- 
washed plaster, the barred window and 
the cell-door through which . . . 

Some people do write comedy, I 
thought. They do. They abandon their 
minds to it, Isuppose. What treachery! 
As if comedy could be true. 

What if I took my own opening and 
gave it a happy turn? What would my 
readers think? Let me see... 

‘““A woman skipped across the street 
and joined the crowd on the pavement, 
mingling under a scaffold. ‘I need,’ she 
said, ‘a hat and food of course. I can 
do without hope.’” 

Well? It bordered on the hearty, 
but perhaps it was too soon to judge. 

‘““A man passed her, thinking, ‘She 
has no cares. I swear I have no cares 
either. Ha! ha!’” 

An inch farther and all were levity. 
See, now—— 

‘A woman, another woman, looked 
at the first and at the man and said, 
‘The sort that want for nothing. Look 
at her gloves! Perhaps they should not 
be killed because they have what I 
want.’” 

No: no self-respecting author could 
measure out such careless rapture. 

I crumpled the pages in my hand. 
Truth, I said, though the reader die for 
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“Stop, alleged thief!” 
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it. If there be any sources of sober 
mirth let me use them, any earnest 
jest let it be mine. 

But I have to admit there isn’t and 
my pages grow sterner, my figures more 
fated and my events more melancholy. 

Life is like that, isn’t it? Or—stop 
—surely, surely, it can’t be me? 


° °o 


The New Look in 
Ecclesiology 


AM what Mr. Betjeman 
would call a 
church crawler 

and withal a 

tetchy man 

bristling with views 

on pews, 

altars and psalters, 

hassocks and cassocks, 

processional crosses 
and reredoses. 


I am what the Art Historian 
would call a Neo-Victorian. 
being highly allergic to 

hangings of Mothers’ Union blue 
(but don’t praise 

me for the phrase) 

and preferring the deep blush 

of dusty plush. 


I am the mourner 

in the Children’s Corner, 
but I could dance for joy 
on aisles 

of encaustic tiles. 


I am numbered among the folk 
who detest unpolished oak 

and love the sticky feel 

and smell of varnished deal. 


My spirit yearns 

after memorial urns 

and the flamboyant bust 
of the just, 

the just-so 

and the just so-so. 


To me in part is due the boom 
in the Nineteenth-Century Tomb, 
in spires 

by Butterfield and choirs 

by Gilbert Scott, 

not 

forgetting the huge in- 

terest in Pugin 

and the fact that you 

may have had a few 

offers this year 

for your Landseer 

and your grand and great- 
grandmammas’s 

vases. 
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“That’s right—keep them away from the traffic.” 


The Business of Gladys Colander 


UMMY! Mummy, what can 
you do when people have silly 
ideas? Weil, I mean when 

their ideas are all wrong, and they vote 
all wrong and they won’t see how silly 
they are? What can you, Mummy? 
Oh, Mummy, what are you making? 
Will there be a bit left over—enough 
for me to make a pasty, do you think? 
May I, please ? 

Mummy, we had an idea that was 
simply wiz: it was a Secret Society— 
well, Christopher and me, and Martin 
and Hilary, and we had it in Martin 
and Hilary’s garden, in the shed where 
their father keeps tools and paint and 
things, and there’s an old push-chair 
that’s broken and a toboggan in case 
it ever snows again. Mummy, do you 
think it will snow this winter? Well, do 


you expect it will? Well, do you think 
it might perhaps ? 

Our Secret Society is called O.8.S., 
or you could say Oss, all together—Oss. 
If anyone said to you Oss, what would 
you think? Well, if you didn’t think 
they were mad what would you think ? 
You wouldn’t possibly know what it 
meant, would you? Oss. Isn’t it nice, 
Oss? Mummy, is this bit of pastry left 
over? May I have a bit more flour and 
roll it out, please ? 

We had to decide who to be things, 
like Martin being President; and I’m 
the Treasurer, Mummy, in case we ever 
have any funds; and Christopher is the 
Secretary because of writing best, and 
he has to write down everything that 
happens in a book. Mummy, did you 
know that what happens in a meeting 
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or a secret society or anything like that 
is called a minute? Why do you think 
it’s a minute, Mummy—I mean, how- 
ever long it takes, still to be a minute ? 
As soon as it’s in a book it’s only a 
minute. Hilary said she didn’t want 
to be just a meeting all by herself 
and she had brought Gladys Colander. 
Gladys Colander—she’s just a friend of 
Hilary’s she imagines, and Martin said 
he was sick of Gladys Colander, she was 
always everywhere and she couldn’t 
come, and Hilary said she had come, 
she’d been there all the time, and 
Martin said well, take her away, and 
Hilary said she would go away herself, 
and Christopher said we had to have 
somebody in the ordinary audience part 
of the meeting, and Hilary said then we 
ought to be pleased to have Gladys 





Colander, and Gladys Colander didn’t 
like any of us and she and Gladys 
Colander were going away and they ’d 
tell everybody about our beastly Secret 
Society. Mummy, do you think I’ve 
rolled this out enough yet? May I 
have some raspberry jam to put in it, 
please ? 

Mummy, 7 said if she stays and we 
can’t see her what does it matter? 
Because I wanted to get on with the 
signs. Well, our signs that we were all 
going to have. And Hilary would keep 
on saying she could see her, and 
Martin said well, he didn’t mind if only 
she'd. keep quiet, because he’d just 
remembered about the signs too. So 
then we had to decide about the signs 
and we all voted. Well, Mummy, 
they ’re so that when you see our signs 
you'll know we've been there and 
they'll point the way we've gone. 
Martin chose a balloon on the end of a 
string, just a wiggle going up and a 
circle at the. top. So we all voted 
whether he could have a balloon and 
we all voted he could. Christopher had 
a thing like noughts and crosses with 
a circle and a cross in the middle. 
Mummy, guess what I had? Guess. 
May I lick the jam-spoon, please? 
Guess. I had an arrow with a lovely 
tail with feathers sticking out. 

Well then, Mummy, what do you 
think Hilary wanted? Nobody would 
ever think. She said “I want a dead 
Indian.” And we all shouted “Red 
Indian,” and she went on saying 
“‘ Dead Indian.” Martin said “No, it’s 
ved Indian,” and she said “It’s a dead 
Red Indian.” Christopher said “ Why ?” 
and she said why did he want a 








noughts and crosses thing? So Chris- 
topher said well, let her have it, but 
how could she ever draw one? So, 
Mummy, she just drew a straight line 
along the paper at the bottom and said 
it was a dead Indian and we all said 
Red, and she said dead Red. 

So we voted and it was all settled 
and we were just beginning to plan a 
Secret Feast with a lot of things to eat, 
when Hilary said Gladys Colander 
wanted a wigwam. Martin said Gladys 
Colander can’t have anything, unless 
it’s an invisible one, and Mummy, it 
was me that had a good idea, it was 
the best idea anybody had all the time 
to stop Hilary talking about Gladys 
Colander, and my good idea was for 
Hilary and Gladys Colander to have 
their signs together, a wigwam and a 
dead Red Indian, like an upside-down 
V for a wigwam and a stroke along for 
a dead Red Indian—a sort of triangle, 
Mummy. Don’t you think it was a 
good idea? And then we could all think 
it was all Hilary’s and she could think 
it was partly Gladys Colander’s if she 
liked. Mummy, wasn’t it a good idea 
for me to have? So we all voted very 
quickly, and Hilary said she and 
Gladys Colander voted against it, but 
Martin said three had voted for it and 
it was a rule, or else she could go away 
and Gladys Colander too. And Christo- 
pher said he wasn’t going to write all 
that down in a minute, he couldn’t 
remember it, and anyway whoever 
knew how to spell a word like Colander ? 
Mummy, is this all right to put in the 
oven now? 

Hilary would keep on saying Gladys 
Colander wanted it written down, and 
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Martin got up to say something very 
furious about Gladys Colander and he 
leant against the old push-chair and 
although it’s broken it suddenly ran 
backwards and knocked into Christo- 
pher and Christopher went sort of side- 
ways to get out of its way and a pot 
of paint that Martin’s father had had, 
all bright blue, all of a sudden turned 
right upside down on the floor with the 
lid off. Martin said “It can’t have the 
lid off; I put it back.” It was only on 
the floor, Mummy, and then Hilary 
said it had fallen on Gladys Colander. 
And Martin said well, Gladys Colander 
had better clean it up, and I said I 
didn’t see how you could have a 
Secret Society when people kept on 
having such silly ideas, and Christopher 
said he knew what he would write in 
the book, he had seen it in the news- 
paper, he would write “General up- 
roar.” Mummy, it will be an exciting 
sort of first minute for O.8.S., won’t it 
—“General uproar”? Mummy, I’m 
just going to make an arrow, with gold 
paint, and stick it on cardboard and 
cut it out. Could you call me about 
when it’s time to take the pasty out 
of the oven; could you, Mummy, 
please ? 
° ° 


““Aston ViLLta’s NEw ORGANIST 
Headline in “The Birmingham Mail.” 


Member of the Players’ Union? 
° ° 


“Tall Cupboard, suitable for men, etc.” 
Advt. in Somerset paper. 


Or do you keep yours in the scullery ? 

















NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 
The entire copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 
BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. The Proprietors will, however, always 
consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers 


first given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 6d.; 


and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 


disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorized cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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ORDER NOW — in time 
for Xmas as 
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What better gift for 
the family man or 
the music lover —an 
‘““H.M.V.”’ radiogram. 
Moderately priced — 
good for years of delight- % 


ful entertainment. 









































= — 
| “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
Ask for “*H.M.V.” Model 1608 | 
The Hallmark of Quality Price 75 Gns. (Plus Tax) | 
THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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Whew! Life with father 
in his present mood! 


Won't someone put him 
on to Benger’s Food? 


When your digestion is out of order, practise 
what is known as Rest-Therapy — rest your 
digestion for a while and take a course of 
Benger’s Food at night. ‘“* Bengers” is rich 
nourishment, pre-digested. It soon soothes 
and strengthens the digestion back to normal. 


in the house. 





Keep a tin of . 
From 2/- a tin at all Chemists and Grocers. 


“ Bengers” is a regd. trade mark cf Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire 
5P 












SOFT AND WARM 


Look out for a pair — and 


MARMITE 


is the making of good stew 


Good news about stews! A little Marmite stirred into the 


count yourself in luck when you own these saucepan or casserole makes a stew more appetising and 






Morland’s real sheepskin boots. They'll 
keep you cosy as a kitten. 











Morlands 


THE FAMOUS GLASTONBURYS 
L Available also in Canada and the U.S.A. ) 








provides essential vitamins as well. Never make 2 stew 
without Marmite. It’s so concentrated that a little goes 
a long way—that’s why Marmite is so economical. 
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THE HALL MARK OF 
STERLING QUALITY IN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Heed Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 


London Offices: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3. 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.! 



























HYDRAULIC 


CAR JACK 
“The Little Jack 
with the BIG Lift’’ 
LIFTING CAPACITY 
2 TONS 
Closed Height 64 ins. 
Maximum Height lJ ins. 
PRICE £4 0. 0. 
Every car owner 
should write for details 
SKYHI, Ltd. 
Skyhi Works, 
WORTON ROAD 
ISLEWORTH, Middx. 









CARRYING CHAIRS 
Catalogue 4.U 


FOLDING CHAIR 


Cat. 6.U 
<i ‘7 
: pe 
CARRIAGE 


Catalogue 11.U 


LONDON, W.1 
oe 1049. 





EAND TRICYCLE 
Catalogue 


oe PORTLAND ST., 
Phone 
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Try the AC EXTRA 
MILEAGE PLAN 


that cuts petrol 
consumption ! 


| Dip you KNow that a dirty or faulty 
spark plug can waste as much as one 
gallon of precious petrol in every ten ? 
Don’t let this happen to you. Try the 
AC Extra Mileage Plan. Learn how 
to cut petrol consumption as much 
as 1/10th. Here’s all you do: 


1 Consult the AC Plug Doctor 


~J) In just 10 minutes this sensitive 

A {) device will test your plugs, clean 
the ones that are still good, 
indicate which should be re- 
placed. 







2 ‘@ue to the New AC Plug 
Its aircraft insulator gives 
quicker starts, more sustained 
power, more miles to the gallon. 
No shorting, no cracking, 
points last longer. 


3 Use the AC Plug Service regularly 
* 7) Drive into any official AC Plug 
sy 








x Cleaning and Testing Station at 
eX \ * regular intervals and have your 
“I 


aN AC plugs maintained at “ fac- 
Se tory-fresh ”’ efficiency. 
Sponsored by the makers of 


WITH AIRCRAFT INSULATOR 
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OVER THE WORLD 


eet: $ 


seh Hine as 
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CLOTH 


SEATS «-«€ARPETS 


—_—See” 


ALL CLEANED WITH 


VALAY 


The Car Interior Cleaner 


Cleans LEATHER 
**REXINE”’’? CLOTH 
CARPETS, MOQUETTE 


At your garage or HALFORDS 
4/9 & 8/9 
A VALAY INDUSTRIES PRODUCT 
Valay Industries Ltd., Campden Hill Road, 










- JOWETT JAVELIN 


oo ffs new right through 


| PRICE £640.0.0 plus £178 .10.7 Purchase Tar. 


|yoweTT CARS LIMITED BRADFORD AND 


London, W.8. Tel: Park 8501 








MOTORISTS! 
FIT AN OILCOIL 


Improved performance and 
M.P.G. 








increase of 3— 
guaranteed. 
Write now for leaflet A.7 


| RUNBAKEN, MANCHESTER, 1. 


DUBLIN : 70, Middle Abbey Street 
LONDON: 5, St. James’s St. 8.W.1. 
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What is an Invisible Asset? 
Sw Wherever Solvents are used 


in any quantity, the wastage a e 






fo 
& caused by evaporation is 
. really an invisible asset. For- 


tunately it is an asset that can 






































readily be translated into terms 
of pounds, shillings and pence, 
| with the aid of a Solvent recovery 

y = plant. If you would like to know 
e = | if solvent recovery would be 
? a worth-while proposition in 
e your case, our advisory depart- 
W ment is always willing to supply 
h the necessary information. 

SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN 

& COMPANY LTD., LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
¢ London Office : Godliman House, Godli- 
7 man Street, E.C.4. ’Phone: City 2810 
s 
d 
le =f 
3 

A liqueur of exquisite flavour S | se ow | aad 

Z and bouquet compounded | aaa | =ZE SPA TOOTHBRUSHES 
from special reserve Whiskies € | REE = (Nylon or Bristle) 
; . @SPA HAIRBRUSHES 


*CLEN Misr’ 


Whisky Liqueur 


@SPA NAILBRUSHES 







Sole Concessionaires 


S.F.& 0. HALLGARTEN 


1, Crutehed Friars, London, E.C.3 Ideal for Xmas presents 





| 
° Lovely to look at — 
| 


~ 
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Nie 


| ; If you've 
| caught a 


Cold 


CHEER UP! smoke a 

You can help yourself most effectively 
| 9 by taking Phensic—if you’ve caught a 
| No. j cold or chill. Because Phensic ‘Tab- 


lets rapidly disintegrate they are 
F F r : promptly absorbed—thus the bene- 
15 minutes pleasure and satisfaction ficial effect is felt very quickly. Symp- 

toms such as a stuffy nose, running 
eyes, shivering, a heavy head are 
greatly relieved—and it is no uncom- 
mon thing for 
Phensic to 
break up a 
severe cold in 
a matter of 
hours. So get 
a supply of 
Phensic now, 
4d., 1/6d & 3/8, 
including Pur- 
chase ‘Tax. 
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Obtainable 


| " only from = 
YARD-O-LED Price: 5for 4°" — Retailers E217 
PENCIL CO. LTD. 


1 Gt. Cumberland Place, W.! ) JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 













The grand tonic 
pain-relieving tablet! 








































beautiful 
pure round wool 


of steadfast quanty 





























[FITS 


The Medicated Postilles 
ror VOMCE, THROAT & CHEST 


TEASDALE & CO. LTD., CARLISLE 





DOG 
WATCHES 
MAN 


You'd never think that 
the sight of someone 
putting onahatand coat 
could be so engrossing. 
But a keen, healthy dog 
is always ready for a 
walk. 


If your dog loses interest in what you wear, he needs 
Karswood Dog Condition Powders. 


Technically they are a tonic and a corrective, supplying 
the vital mineral salts and nerve foods so necessary for 
good health. In simpler terms they give your dog 
that little extra that keeps his eyes bright and his coat 
on his back—stops his scratching and prevents him 
being listless and going off his food. They keep him 
fit and frisky. 


KARSWOOD QS oncditioning 


POWDERS and TABLETS 


In cartons 24 for 1/9 - 8 for 9d. - 4 for Sd. Special Kennel Pack 8/6. 














WHERE’S YOUR 


EXTRA NourIsHMENT? 


Vitamin reinforcement 
is available for people 
who suffer from 
fatigue and lack of 
energy. Two ‘Supa- 
vite” capsules a day 
provide your full re- 
quirement of vitamins 
A, B, B, (G C, D 
and E, plus Iron, Phos- 
phorus and Calcium 
i —in correct propor- 

tions and in a form 

readily absorbed by 
the system. 5/- a box 
(15 days’ supply). 
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CAPSULES 


THE ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 8, CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, BOA, 


“ 
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MOopr-rN medical science has proved that for 
real relief from pain, what is needed is not one 
remedial agent, but a combination of four. 
* These four agents—acetyl-salicylic acid, 
phenacetin and codeine (which are sedatives) 
and caffeine (which is a stimulant) combined 
together, act synergistically in ‘Cogene’. 
That is why ‘Cogene’ is so effective for 
quick and satisfying relief of headaches, 
rheumatic pains, toothache, backach:>, neu- 
ralgia, and for heip against colds. Non-habit 
forming. No harmful after-effects. 1/3 from 
all chemists. 


‘COGENE’ 


Regd. Brand Tablets 


the perfect modern formula 
for the 4-way relief of pain 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 
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*HAMLEY 
200-202, RECENT ST., LONDON, W.1 
(OUR ONLY ADDRESS) 


Still the finest toy shop in the world 





A PERFECT POLISH 








FURNITURE CREAM 
Ltd. 
INTERNATIONAL 


HR fen 


THE BEST MEDIUM POR THE SALE 
OF FINE AND RARE STAMPS 


39-42 NEW BOND ST LONDON, W.I 
ano at NEW YORK % rec: MAYFAIR 0218 
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In earlier times the only sources of knowledge, apart from 
private collections, were the libraries in colleges and religious 
institutions. A distrustful age, which classed scholars with vaga- 
bonds, often insisted that the books should be chained. 

Years of financial experience have made Lloyds Bank, too, a 
storehouse of knowledge — always freely available. It is equally 
at the service of a vast corporation confronted by an obscure 
problem of international finance and of the private customer 
worried about a small. investment. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 











ij" seems not unlikely, Brothers, that in this suave 


smoking Mixture we may find a moral. Here 


are tobaccos widely different, from widely scattered climes, 
each with its own personality. Yet observe, so just is the 
proportion of each, so nicely do they subdue their gifts 
one to another, that the result is a : 
delightful and distinguished entity. 
May not Man, who is himself 


a mixture, learn a lesson here! 





Dictum sapienti sat est. 


Freper’s 


SPECIAL 4/63 for 1 oz. 





FM/BG/3 
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Spotlight 
@In0 
safety 








. . broke 


fence and climbed on to 


through the 





the electric line . . . 514 
chickens killed by fox... 
climbed the gates and stole 
£5,000 worth of goods .. . 
caught her hair in the 
machine... 





The accidents that fill the papers always happen to someone 
else, don’t they? It’s a good idea to keep things that way. 
Safety is our business — all types of Fencing and Machinery 
Guards for the protection of life and property, in field, farm and 
factory ; on public highway and on private land. 


STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
WwooDWw ORK 
WIRE NETTING 


that’s our business 


FENCING AND 
IRONWORK 


BOULTON DOME 


& PAUL LIMITED sTic 
REFRIGERATORS 
By NORWICH * LONDON : BIRMINGHAM 


CRC7H 


plenty of standing room 


To the man with extra width across the 
toe joint, this special MOCCASIN Shoe 
gives room where he wants it, as wel] 
as a snug support at instep and 
heel. It is worth asking for this 

MOCCASIN Full Fitting Shoe. 
In black or in brown. 













MOCCASIN 
full fitting shoe 


NORTHAMPTON (39) 








MOCCASIN SHOEMAKERS . 
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Gem-set Fewellery .... 
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PoaPoe®, 
Seeger: 


At their Bond Street premises 
they have a collection of 
second-hand jewellery of ex- 
ceptional interest, details of 
which they will be glad to 
furnish on request. 
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Asprey will be pleased to offer the 
best prices for antique or modern 
articles of jewellery, gold, silver, 
china and glass, and leather 
goods, in new condition. Please 
post registered parcels for offer 
to 166, New Bond Street. 
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4 ASPREY & CO. LTD. + 
165/8 NEW BOND ST. & 
z LONDON, W.! = 
z and at z 
= 62/64 The Promenade, Cheltenham . 
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THE WORLD'S FINEST 


MOTOR SCYTHE 


The “ALLEN” Self-Propelled Machine 





FOR RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 
CUTTING OF ALL KINDS OF ROUGH 
GROWTH, WEEDS, BRACKEN, ETC. ETC 

CUTS 36 INS, WIDE AT ONE PASSAGE 

VARIOUS USEFUL ATTACHMENTS 

ALSO AVAILABLE 
Catalogues on request to 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS (OXFORD) LTD. 


COWLEY, OXFORD, ENGLAND 


























stamp* through our 
Auction Rooms for 
*Gt. Britain 1841 Id. Red with missing “‘A’ 


There is 
HIDDEN TREASURE 


tors’ archives, and old 


FOR CASH 
or by Auction, through the 


INTERNATIONAL STAMP DEALERS 


LONDON * BOURNEMOUTH - 
Head Office: 50 PALL MALL, 











A reader of PUNCH recently sold this 


£525 


in family correspondence, solici- ¥ 
letters. 
Sell your old stamps and letters 


ROBSON LOWE LID. 


PHILADELPHIA - 





& AUCTIONEERS 


MELBOURNE 
LONDON, S.W.I. 


Abbey 4034 








I love 


MARI BRIi2ZAR ODO 


APRY 


the liqueur 


throughout the United 
Sole Distributors : 


1 Vintners’ Place, 






% Now available from Wine Merchants and Stores 


Twiss & Brownings ¢» Hallowes 





Kingdom. 





London, E.C.4. 





eptoduction piece. 





Peto Scott Electrical Instruments 
Telephone: 


for the Connoisseur 
of fine Radiograms 


Produced by craftsmen for the enjoyment 
of those who can afford the finest, this 
high quality Radiogram by Peto Scott is 
a faithful replica of a Queen Anne period | 
cabinet. Styled in magnificent walnut } 
with carved veneer panelling, the instru- 
iment is at once a handsome reproduction 
piece and a radiogram of the very highest 
quality with every modern refinement. 


Price £254.18 . 4 j 


including purchase tax. 


PETO MOTT | = 


Ltd., Addlestone Road, Weybridge, Surrey | 
Weybridge 4271 j 
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Quick recovery 
from illness 
depends on raising 
the metabolic rate 


Scientific tests prove 
Brand’s Essence outstanding 
in quickening metabolism 


HEN we are recovering from illness, 

our vitality is at a low ebb. We lack 
energy, and sometimes even the will to 
get better. 

This is because our metabolic rate is 
depressed. (Metabolism is the chemical 
process in the body-cells which main- 
tains life by the breakdown and building- 
up of the products of digestion into 
energy, tissue, and warmth.) 

If the metabolism of our bodies can be 
stimulated, listlessness disappears. We 
take on new strength and soon “turn 
the corner” towards complete recovery. 

Light broths and meat-extracts will 
often do this. But scientific tests have 
proved Brand’s Essence outstanding in 
quickening the metabolism. It contains 
10% of meat protein and is rich in 
extractives, which give meat its flavour. 

A few spoonfuls will stimulate a con- 
valescent patient’s appetite and quicken 
the metabolic rate so that the first step 
is made towards recovery. 

From chemists and grocers, 3/- a jar. 


Brand’s 


Essence 


(OF MEAT) 











FACTS 


LIFE-BOAT 2% 
MEN 


All Life-boat men are volunteers 
except the motor mechanics. All are 
rewarded every time they answer a 
call. Total yearly payments to the 
men are nearly £100,000. The Life- 
boat Service is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions. Send your 
contribution however small. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1I. 

THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., 
C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 

COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, M.C., 
T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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IT’S YOUR FIT... 
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Only a shoe that fits perfectly can remain 








smart in wear. Skyline fashion 


shoes are made in several widths 





to every size to ensure that every 
foot is correctly fitted. 


MADE BY C. & J. CLARK LTD., 
STREET, SOMERSET 
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Your eyes were originally 
designed for people who closed them 
with the coming of darkness. You, 
however, switch on artificial lamps and work them 
harder thanever. Strained, tired eyes are the inevitable 
result. If you put additional demands on your eyes, 
it is only reasonable that you should repay with 
J additional care. Do it with Optrex. Soothing, refresh- 
ing, gentle Optrex is a combination of the natural 
qualities that satisfy rebellious eyes. It is for everyone’s 
eyes—old or young—whatever close or detailed work 
they do; for your eyes—however good or bad they may 
seem to be. Keep a bottle at hand, so that you can 
help your eyes when you have overtaxed their strength. 


pirex 





EYE LOTION 
































OUTDOOR MEN.. 













your 
hair 


Smartness is a stepping- 
stone to success. And the 
first step towards perfect 
grooming is Brylcreem — 
the perfect hair dressing. 
Brylcreem keeps the hair 
in perfect order all day long. 
With massage, Brylcreem’s 
pure emulsified oils encourage 
the natural growth of the hair. 
Brylcreem your hair—and give 
Dandruff and Dry Hair this hand- 
some treatment. Jars and tubes 1/114d. tog 
Liz. 
County Perfumery Co., Lid., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. 
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| YOR the convenience of Visitors to Britain 


requiring a Rover car for use during their 


VaFrTy 


stay and for subsequent export, Rover Dealers 


overseas have made arrangements with the 
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Company to give early delivery in this country 
from their export quota. Particulars can he 
obtained from the Head Offices of the Rover 


Co. Ltd., or their London Showrooms. 
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Cine of Huitain 3 a Cars 


Good company in friendly surroundings 
is a centuries-old tradition of our inns. 
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Often the craftsmanship of furniture 


Ue 


maker, of glassmaker and potter has helped 


SS 


to create the genial atmosphere. There 
were the famous Windsor chairs, sometimes 
shaped while the wood was green. They 
once were inn furniture. Now many of them 
snuggle, old and mellow, by the firesides of 
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collectors. And it may well be that some of 


> 


the good furniture which makes the inn so 
pleasant today will in turn be sought after. 
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